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MISS PRISCILLA’S BONNET. 
So this is your wonderful bonnet, 

All flowers and feathers and lace, 
Fall twenty-five dollars’ worth on it, 

And it don’t hide a bit of your face ; 
It its puff of illusion 

top of your tangle of curls, 

As if half afraid of intrusion. 
When I and your mother were girls, 


That was white as the whitest of duties, 
And its fibre as strong as the law ; 
For seven running I wore it, 
A ribbon tied under my chin, 
A long figured veil floating o’er it, 
And blushes and dimples within. 
You smile? Youth is so unbelieving 
In all save its joy in itself. 
Don’t dream fur a moment I’m grieving, 
Or think myself laid on the shelf; 
But fifty odd summers have faded 
The bloom that was bright at sixteen, 
And the face, growing older, is shaded 
By thoughts of the years that have been. 


I had blushes and dimples, however, 

And my skin was not browned by the sun, 
Like yours, Fanny darling. I never 

Had freckles at your age—not one. 
And thanks to my sensible bonnet, 

That kept the rough wind from my hair, 
The gloss of the chestnut upon it 

Was satin-smooth, dainty, and fair. 


I sat with the singers in meeting 
The summer my bonnet was new: 
How the fugues and the quavers, repeating 
Themselves, thrill my memory through ! 
For Will by my side said, ‘‘ Priscilla, 
Can heaven be sweeter than this ?” 
One morning. He lies ‘neath the willow, 
Soon caught to the heavenly bliss. 


Will gone, the rest married and scattered, 
Afar to the East and the West, 
And I'm Aunt Priscilla, unflattered, 
By only the babies caressed ; 
Yet full of a subtle compassion 
For you with your tangle of curls, 
Half spoiled by caprices of fashion, 
My prettiest, dearest of giris. 





Ladies’ Summer Walking Suits, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Burr Liven Watxine Suit. Skirt 
of buff linen, trimmed with flounces headed with 
bias folds of white linen ; Valois waist, with sides 
extending so as to form a sort of over-skirt. The 
— flounce of the skirt also edges the bottom 
of these sides, which are trimmed with bias folds 
and bows of white linen. The front of the waist 
is trimmed with white linen brandenburgs. 
Gigot sleeves, trimmed with white linen bands 
and bows. Yellow straw hat, with purple rib- 
bon and feather. : 

Fig. 2.—BLovsr-PotonaisE WALKING Suit 
(wits Cor Paper Patrern). This pretty suit 
is especially designed for thin summer fabrics 
and wash goods—such as grenadines, organdies, 
linen lawns, percales, calicoes, etc. It is sub- 
stantially the same as the favorite loose-fronted 
polonaise, made single instead of double breast- 
ed, and is confined at the waist by a belt, or 
worn loose, according to taste. The original is 
of white organdy with black polka dots. A 
treble box-pleated ruff of the material encircles 
the neck. The walking skirt is also of dotted 
organdy, and is trimmed with flounces. 





YESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises two garments—blouse- 
polonaise and walking skirt. 
Biovuse-Potonatse.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, ruff, and sash. The 
front is loose-fitting, and closed to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is 
half-fitting, with a seam down the middle; extra 
fullness is cut on at the waist line, and laid in a 
large double box-pleat on the under side. ‘The 
skirt is draped in the back by three tapes, cut ten 
inches long, tacked one on the other at the waist 
line on the middle seam. The end of each tape 
is fastened at the three single holes. The pleats 
on each side of the back are formed by placing 
the four holes evenly together, and bringing 
them up to the single hole at the waist. The 
coat sleeve is sewed plainly in the armhole, 
placing the longest seam of the sleeve to the 
notch in the back part. The neck is finished 
by a treble box-pleated raff, cut on the bias; the 
pleats are laid according to the perforations, 
placing the seven holes evenly together on both 
sides, making the box-pleat on the upper side. 
The line across the upper part of the sash placed 
even with the top edge forms the loop. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the sash. Put 
the pattern together by the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain of the paper. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, where to drape 
the skirt in the back, to form the pleats on.the 
side and ruff, the size and form of the under 
part of the sleeve, and how to form the loop in 
the sash. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem in front. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards, 
Extra for trimming, 2 yards. 
Ribbon for sash, 8 inches wide, 31¢ yards. 
_Waxxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
none ge two side gores, and half of back 
readth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 





gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
tern given for the side gores. 
cane Saeco 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for flounces, cut on the bias, 10 inches 
deep, 6 yards. 
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> Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 





WG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Blouse-polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated on the 
Jirst page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 447. 

WB” The next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Shawls, 
Mantelets, Fichus, Coiffures, etc.; Boys’ and 
Girl’ Gymnastic Suits; Children’s Summer 
Dresses ; Fancy-Work, etc., etc. ; with choice pic- 
torial and literary features. 





A SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


once heard a brilliant woman of 

large experience in the world declare 

that if in our life the game was a hundred, 

marriage, no matter with whom it was con- 
tracted, counted fifty. 

It was an extraordinary thing to say, and 
at the first hearing aroused a lively opposi- 
tion. For is there any single person living 
who will admit failure and bankruptcy as 
an inevitable portion? And is there any 
matried person, whose marriage having been 
only a misery, will admit its troubles and 
vexations worth as much as all the rest has 
been—worth half as much, indeed, as all the 
rest of life might have been? And if mar- 
riage with any one counts fifty—the mar- 
riage of Edith Plantagenet, for instance, 
with Dennis O’Flaherty—should not the 
marriage of Edith Plantagenet with Henry 
Tudor count at least twice as much? Not 
in relation to the differencé of rank or riches 
between Tudor and O’Flaherty, of course, 
but to the difference of advantages both of 
surroundings an@ education, the difference 
of training through refining generations, 
and the consequent difference of experi- 
ence, to say nothing of enjoyment. 

And yet certainly, on second thoughts, a 
deal of truth will be found in the assertion, 
as we shall see by looking at it on more 
sides than that of the mere happiness or un- 
happiness of the affair. Happiness, after 
all, except in its ultimate effect upon tem- 
perament, is a trifle. If you doubt that, re- 
member the favorite remark of Mrs. Squeers, 
when she pronounced concerning any doubt- 
ful matter that “it would be all the same a 
hundred years hence,” and you will under- 
stand that it makes but little difference to 
the universe at large whether you are hap- 
py or unhappy, but the greatest difference 
whether your character was developed to 
its utmost or dwarfed and stunted in its 
growth. Doubtless unhappiness may some- 
times destroy good humor, force you to suc- 
cumb to it, give up in despair, and there an 
end; but that is only when you are so lam- 
entably weak that it is of no sort of conse- 
quence whether you give up or not, for your 
qualities were too poor and feeble to amount 
to any thing, if ever so well supported. You 
may, in fact, be very unhappy, your home 
may be disagreeable, your circumstances 
deplorable, your husband unsympathetic ; 
but if you bravely meet your difficulties, if 
you bring any energy to bear in the endeav- 
or to overcome them, if out of your own sad- 
ness you can learn how to touch tenderly 
and soothe the sadness of another, you event- 
ually reap a fuller happiness than the first 
ephemeral enjoyments that you craved could 
possibly have proved ; for one of the greatest 
blessings given to us is self-content, the feel- 
ing that God’s gifts have not rusted in our 
hands, the sense of an approving conscience. 
The pleasure of a luxurious home, of splen- 
did dress, of opera and theatre and ball, the 
delight of love itself—all these things are 
nothing in the long-run to that approving 
conscience. These pass, but the other is ours 
till the reversing stroke of fate has turned 
our substance back to dust. 

As we can not possess that approving 
conscience, unless we are inordinately vain 
and self-glorifying creatures, without hav- 
ing done our best, then with its possession 
that development of character must have 
taken place in us whose influence is felt in 





immense circles ever widening like the rip- 
ples in alake. For as the arm withers that 
is not exercised, the faculty disappears that 
is not used, so the use and exercise of what 
is best within us develop those traits into 
the strong characteristics that not only have 
their effect upon others about us, but de- 
scend and mould the generations to come. 

Looked at from this point of view, there- 
fore, it is easily seen that whatever exer- 
cises to the farthest our better and stronger 
qualities is really of the most permanent 
value to us and to the world; and it will 
then hardly be doubted that marriage does 
this very effectually. 

Look, for example, at the temper of an av- 
erage married woman. -It has gone through 
an experience that could touch very few sin- 
gle women. Not that the single woman’s 
temper is by any means an ill one; but, 
save when she is exceptionally placed, she 
is living an independent life, subject to no- 
body’s whims and demands, and her temper 
has generally been totally untried. It is, 
therefore, a negative virtue simply. But 
the married woman’s temper has endured 
all trial. Under the best of conditions— 
that is, when her husband is faithful, tem- 
perate, kind, and in easy circumstances— 
there have been the frequent surrenders of 
the will, the repression of wishes, the annoy- 
ances of keeping the house not to please her- 
self, but another, and not always successful- 
ly at that; the crucial test of servants; the 
weakening of some sickness and pain; the 
loss of sleep that fretful children cause ; the 
necessity of attending to the wants of oth- 
ers; patching and darning when a bit of 
fancy- work would be delightful, and an 
hour with a novel paradise—the thousand 
vexations that accompany family life, where 
so many different natures meet, even under 
the most careful management. And if the 
conditions are not the best; if a husband is 
not faithful.and temperate and kind; if he 
is hard, exacting, coarse; if, tired with busi- 
ness, he gives the angry retort or the sneer- 
ing snub; if he reduces her to seeming non- 
entity; if his fierce outbursts make her 
cringe, his manners disgust and mortify 
her—if out of that furnace her temper has 
come untouched by the fire, or only refined 
into a heavenly patience, why, then it isa 
positive and tremendous virtue, as strong 
and fit to carry her upward as a pair of 
wings might be: and nine-tenths of the time 
that is the state of things with her. 

Then, too, the usual experiences of mar- 
riage are such as are only enriching to any 
nature. To live for another, to have the 
great object in life of being the happiness 
of another, to be to a husband an example 
of the perfection of womanhood—these are 
possibilities which ought to fertilize the most 
barren soul. And, for the rest, where can 
there be any thing in life equaling the en- 
durance of that great mystery of mother- 
hood which takes one between the gates of 
life and death, and almost into the pur- 
poses of the Creator? Where can there be 
any drama better worth seeing than the 
opening of little minds, the kindling of those 
eternal sparks, the display of their parental 
heritage? any enjoyment better worth hav- 
ing than the hug of little arms, the kiss of 
little mouths? And of such enjoyments nei- 
ther tyranny nor parsimony nor choler is apt 
to deprive one. 

At the same time let us remember that 
men customarily love where they marry; 
they would prefer to give pleasure rather 
than pain, and, except in cases of real de- 
pravity, it is their intention and effort to do 
so. If they ever become too selfish to be 
tolerated, it is not impossible that the wives 
who have coddled them past belief may be 
@ little to blame themselves. If irritabili- 
ties develop into brutalities, the wife who 
made haste to appease the passion by hum- 
bling herself and fawning, instead of calmly 
and evenly meeting the storm, has herself 
largely to thank; for it has been a part of 
human nature, ever since it was turned out 
of Eden, when it saw a worm to tread on it. 

On the whole, then, it must be confessed 
that marriage, even if it were not a state 
preordained by nature, would be as a school 
of life an affair of infinite value—of value, 
indeed, that no statement of percentage 
could reach; and that, on the other hand, a 
single life must needs call up all its forces 
of merit and strength and individuality to 
compete with it, so far as the benefits to 
character are concerned. There are, to be 
sure, many martyrs in marriage, but then 
there are just as many monarchs. The mis- 
take about it all is the too great expecta- 
tions with which people enter it. Life, some 
philosopher has told us, is little better than 
a perpetual state of warfare. We fancy that 
the bugles sing truce, and that the warfare 
is about changing into reveling, when really 
it is only an ally marching up to the attack. 
When we dismiss the ideal of the romance, 
remembering the old adage that, though 
there is a difference in men the world over, 
yet “husbands are pretty much of a much- 
ness ;” when we dismiss the notion that we 





are marrying into a race of saints and an- 
gels—the sons of God, in fact, while we are 
only the daughters of men; when we look 
the true state of the case in the face, and 
stand up squarely to our duty before it, rec- 
ollecting that not till we ourselves are per- 
fect can we expect to mate with perfection 
—then also we may righteously hope to find 
happiness as well as good experience. 
“Seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal nor unequal: each fulfills 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

The single pure and perfect animal, 


i two-celled heart beating, with one full stroke, 
e. 





LETTER-WRITING. 

| & is generally supposed, in these days of 

headlong haste and cheap postages, that 
letter-writing is among the lost arts; but 
though the Sivieniis and Lady Mary Mon- 
TAGUES are typified in the plant which re- 
quires a century before it comes to perfect 
blossom, yet doubtless it would surprise 
many of us to discover the amount of ability 
in that direction which is possessed by those 
who write with no view to the public ap- 
proval or criticism. The letter-writer of 
to-day does not go so deeply, perhaps, into 
abstruse subjects as his ancestors; it may 
be that he does not discuss “ fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” but his sentences 
are terse and to the point; they treat of the 
business of the day; they are history epit- 
omized. Should the coming man have re- 
course to them, he might be fully prepared 
to construct a synopsis of the times; from 
the letters of a statesman, the condition of 
politics and state-craft ; from the merchant, 
the relations of supply and demand in the 
markets; from the clergyman, the attitude 
of the Christian world, the preponderating 
religious influences ; from the scientist, the 
discoveries in the processes of the universe, 
in the “open secrets” of nature; from the 
woman of the world, the customs obtaining 
in polite society, and the fashions that pass 
away. Not that any of these probe the sub- 
jects upon which they are supposed to treat ; 
they touch and go, and suggest rather than 
relate, which invariably piques the imagina- 
tion and arouses the interest. Good letter- 
writing does not so much require an extra 
talent as confidence in the reader, a ready 
belief that he or she will welcome whatso- 
ever we may choose to say. Many people 
fail in writing well because they are at a 
loss what to say and what to leave unsaid, 
how to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 
They seem to think that a letter must be 
something altogether alien from social con- 
versation, something formal, partaking the 
nature of an oration, rhetorical and in flow- 
ing style, with well-rounded periods. The 
mere fact of giving their thoughts in black 
and white confounds them; they wish to do 
something which they should not blush to 
own, and a crusty constraint is the result. 
Their letters lack cordiality and naturalness ; 
if you should read them, and then meet the 
writers at dinner or on the train, you would 
be forced to ask, “Why this disparity be- 
tween the man and his works?’ Because 
he has a trick of leaving himself entirely out 
of his letters; because the things he would 
dare to say, the opinions he professes, the 
aspirations he could avow, he shrinks from 
committing to paper: when you have read 
his letter you know as much about him as 
if he had never written. 

Yet there are those who can make such 
love by letter as would constrain an angel 
to listen, who are awkward enough in the 
ordinary methods of courtship, who know 
no more how to whisper a pretty compli- 
ment than to read Sanskrit, who would as 
soon have the courage to pour their souls in 
a glance as to gambol with VAN AMBURGH’S 
lion. There are those who can dun most 
successfully by letter, who would starve 
sooner than ask their dues by word of 
mouth. The letter gets over many embar- 
rassing situations for some of us, for whom 
it is easier to write than to speak, whose 
ideas flow more smoothly from the pen than 
the tongue, for those whose natural timidity 
restrains from expressing their likes and dis- 
likes aloud ; the letter seems a sort of whis- 
per for such, and they do not stop to reflect 
that it is a whisper with an echo. How 
much the letter saves the lover in case of 
refusal! the written denial appears so much 
less cruel than that which is spoken; but in 
the reverse case how much he loses! We 
would, on this consideration if no other, ad- 
vise a lover never to plead his suit by letter— 
jamais, jamais, as the French reiterate—if he 
is overdoubtful, since the mere magnetism 
of his presence may suffice to turn the scale 
in his favor; and no woman cares to be 
wooed by proxy. The eyes looking love, the 
electric touch, what powerful advocates they 
are, matched against a bit of white paper 
covered with black characters that seem al- 
ready to have put his hopes in mourning! 

When postages were eighteen cents where 
they are now three, perhaps the circum- 
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stances seemed to demand that a letter 
should be of a more weighty kind—espe- 
cially if the postage was not prepaid. But 
according té our fancy the letters of friend- 
ship should read as much like the ordinary 
chitchat of the writer as possible; nothing 
for effect, every thing because it is her way ; 
as utterly devoid of self-consciousness as if 
she were talking at her own fireside, where 
every one is supposed to have an apprecia- 
tive audience. There is a spontaneity in 
such letters that seems to bring the writer 
bodily before you; every word acquires the 
tones of her voice, every punctuation mark 
is eloquent with her individuality; a few 
scratches from her pen transports you into 
her atmosphere; she gives you hints how 
things are with her, whether life is a poem 
or a text; she is felicitous in the selection 
of words that are volumes in, themselves ; 
and in ten minutes she tells you more of her 
way of life, and that of all in whom you are 
concerned, than another could tell you in 
as many years. After reading such a letter 
you feel as if you had renewed your friend- 
ship with a dozen old acquaintances, and 
had heard all they had to say. And yet it 
requires no absolute genius to write a good 
letter, but only a judicious selection of the 
material in hand, and freedom and vivacity 
in the mode of expression. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLOUSE-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


HE blouse-polonaise walking suit illustrated 
on our first page, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is an excellent model for cos- 
tumes of summer fabrics, such as Swiss muslin, 
grenadine, guipure, batiste, linen lawn, percale, 
cambric, and the plain prints used for every day. 
This polonaise is a cool, flowing, easy-fitting gar- 
ment, with full, loose front and partly adjusted 
back, cut with few and simple seams; when belt- 
ed down it has the effect of a plain blouse (infant 
waist) and an open-front over-skirt. The belt 
may be worn all the way around, or only in the 
back, according to fancy. The back requires a 
belt and side sash; but this belt may be passed 
through slits in the seam under the arm, and worn 
under the front, leaving it flowing, if greater cool- 
ness is required. There is but one seam in the 
back, and one under each arm ; the shoulders are 
exceedingly short, and the sleeve is a Freneh coat 
sleeve that extends up on the shoulder precisely 
as if cut for a gentleman’s coat. Sueh polonaises 
made of washing fabrics are entirely without lin- 
ing; those made of grenadine, Chambéry gauze, 
or foulard have a lining of thin silk in the waist, 
extending just below the belt, and also in the 
sleeves. Although especially suitable for thin 
fabrics, this model is also used for heavy linens, 
bamboo cloth, Turkish toweling, piqué, camel’s- 
hair, de bége, flannel, and the various materials 
now used for over dresses. 

The fraise or ruff around the neck of this po- 
lonaise is a stylish feature this season. It is a 
bias band of the material doubled, triple box- 
pleated in the middle, and so fully pleated that 
the edges of each cluster of pleats curl backward, 
making the top and bottom touch, and producing 
quite a pretty effect. This fraise, when made on 
black silk and grenadine dresses, is sometimes 
lined with white silk or a color, instead of being 
made double of the dress goods. The colored lin- 
ing is very dressy, and a becoming relief to black 
dresses. White muslin fraises are also very pretty 
when lined with a color and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The back of the fraise measures 
about three inches when doubled, and slopes 
away narrower toward the front. It is not sewed 
around the neck band, but just below it; a double 
frill of sheer white crépe lisse, muslin, or lace is 
then worn standing inside of it. The sash is very 
simple, and consists of two drooping loops and 
two diagonal ends hanging from the belt on the 
left side, rather far back. Patterns of the fraise 
and sash are furnished. 

To trim a Swiss muslin polonaise of this kind, 
use one or two puffs of the straight muslin gath- 
ered without a cord, and edged with a narrow 
ruffle at top and bottom; pale blue, violet, or 
rose-colored ribbon is then put inside the puff; 
this is inexpensive and effective ; for more dressy 
garments narrow Malines or Valenciennes edging 
is added to the ruffle. To trim a muslin skirt 
use two ten-inch gathered flounces, straight, with 
@ puff at top and bottom of each. For grena- 
dine polonaises a bias puff six inches wide is 
used, or else narrow side pleating and edging of 
thread lace. For the linen lawns, cambrics, and 
prints that are to be laundried frequently, the 
simple trimming is a bias band stitched on by 
machinery, or else a double ruffle fluted. Calico 
suits made in this way are as cool and comforta- 
ble as wrappers, and have the advantage of being 
suitable also for the street, for early morning 
rambles, shopping, etc. Square pockets may be 
added to polonaises of thick calicoes, cambrics, 
and linen, but are pm agp on those of thin- 
ner goods. Piqué polonaises are edged with En- 
glish open-worked embroidery, and worn with 
black velvet sashes. Sometimes loops of white 
braid are sewed on the outside of the skirt, and 
when fastened over buttons just below the belt, 
are very useful for draping dresses of washing 
fabrics. Large pearl buttons with eyes, or else 
wooden moulds covered with the dress material, 
are used for fastening the waist. ‘Those who 
prefer polonaises closed down the entire front 
can use this pattern by merely altering the dra- 
pery slightly, putting it not so far backward or 
so high, and extending buttons and button-holes 
down the whole length of the front, ‘There is 





quite a fancy at present for the Louis XIV. but- 
ton-holes that are bound with the material in- 
stead of being overcast. : 


SUMMER HATS. 


Wholesale millinery houses are introducing 
some new straw hats for the summer. The choice 
among these is the English walking hat, a modi- 
fied Rubens shape, with half-high crown, and 
narrow brim turned up high and close to the 
crown on each side, with square projecting front 
and back. This is one of the few stylish hats that 
afford a slight protection to the eyes, as it may 
be worn quite far forward on the forehead, while 
most of the new shapes are placed very far back. 
It comes in black and white straw, chip, and Ne- 
apolitan braid. The brim should be faced on 
the sides with velvet or silk, and merely bound 
in the back and front. A loose scarf of tur- 
quoise, or else soft twilled silk, is then carelessly 
disposed around the crown, and knotted behind 
with standing loops and short wide hanging 
ends. Two ostrich tips curl over the crown from 
the left side, and soften its outlines. A cluster 
of half-blown roses, red, yellow, and pink, or else 
some wild sweet-brier, is placed low down at the 
back, and an oxidized silver buckle may be add- 
ed on the right side. If more plainness and sim- 
plicity are desirable, the flowers, feathers, and 
buckles may be dispensed with, and the one 
touch of color given to black hats be merely a 
slender pointed wing of shaded blue or green. 

Another novelty is the promenade hat of straw, 
with steeple crown, high and sloping, and one 
side of the brim turned up flat against the crown. 
The handsomest of these is of white straw, 
trimmed with soft black silk, lined with straw- 
colored silk. A bias band of this is laid in an 
easy fold around the crown, so that the merest 
edge of staw-color shows like a cord; some 
loops are placed high on the turned-up revers, 
and a little aigrette heads a long willow ostrich 
plume of black, in which some straw is intro- 
duced. The brim of the hat is bound with black, 
showing a straw-colored piping. These plumes 
are also new. They are long ostrich featliers 
curled softly like the willow plumes of two years 
ago, and are very much admired. 


COIFFURES. . 


Hair-dressers predict that coiffures will soon 
change their position and be worn lower ; indeed, 
leaders of fashion have already begun to wear 
them so, though it is probable that the present 
altitude will be retained during the summer, as 
it has the advantage of being very cool. The 
chignon, so criticised during its popularity, was 
so easily adjusted, and so much lighter than the 
heavy braids now in vogue, that ladies regret its 
decadence, and will be glad to hear that it is 
about to be restored to favor. Finger-puff chi- 
gnons, made very light, with lengthwise puffs 
coming down on the forehead, and extending to 
the nape of the neck behind, are the newest caprice 
shown by one fashionable coiffeur, while another 
has already sold numbers of them to ladies who 
are going to country resorts out of reach of hair- 
dressers, and want something dressy that can be 
arranged without their aid. These puffed chi- 
gnons are merely hair rolled over the finger and 
pinned to a hair net, and have none of the heat- 
ing ‘‘ topsies” over which chignons were formerly 
mounted. They will not answer for general wear, 
as they are easily disheveled. They cost from 
$10 to $25. 

The most prevalent coiffure for the street and 
general use is still the crown braid, wound high 
around the top of the head. Double and single 
crown braids, in thick plaits of three tresses, are 
each worn; these are natural-looking, but are 
heavy and expensive. A switch of brown, wavy 
hair, sold lately for this purpose, weighs eight 
ounces, is fifty inches long, and cost $235. 
Patches of finger puffs, mounted lengthwise, are 
sold to pin on top of the head as a centre piece 
for crown braids. The Pompadour roll, high 
above the forehead, is out of favor for all except 
very blonde and prematurely gray hair; also the 
idiotic-looking Vandyck fringe falling almost to 
the eyes, in Skye terrier style. It is once more 
the fashion to part the hair in the middle, letting 
the white skin gleam through, and drawing the 
loose; large waves of hair back easily and natu- 
rally in a way most becoming to broad, low, 
Greek foreheads. Bonnets are now placed far 
back on the crown braid, in order to display to 
advantage these wavy, luxuriant, but smooth 
tresses, that are so unlike the ‘‘ fluffy” front hair 
so long in vogue. Closely crimped hair and all 
frizzes are abandoned for this more natural-look- 
ing wavy hair. Ladies who have burned or worn 
off their front hair by frizzing it are using false 
fronts, not like those worn by old ladies, but 
made up of short, waved tresses, set on a thin, 
lace-like net of hair that does not conceal the 
natural white scalp at the parting. These cost 
$10. Parting the hair on the side is becoming 
to many faces, but it has a fast, girl-of-the-period 
air that makes ladies loath to adopt it, except for 
the house. The hair about the temples is no 
longer stretched up from the roots toward the top 
of the head, but is drawn backward in a natural 
way that avoids a bald, bare look. All cosmé- 
tiques and oils are banished by hair-dressers ; they 
use merely water, and prize above every thing 
the natural gloss that comes by brushing the hair. 
Two or three long, luxuriant, thick curls are 

added to full-dress coiffure, or else a cluster of 
very short ones falling backward from the crown. 
The flowers used for full-dress coiffures are in 
small clusters, placed directly on the top of the 
head without trailing vines. . Natural flowers are 
preferred to artificial ones for June weddings and 
summer receptions. Mosses and very delicate 
green vines, like smilax, are wreathed in and out 
of the puffs and braids of young ladies’ coiffures ; 


t aigrettes and pompons of mixed feathers and 


flowers are worn by matrons and elderly ladies. 
Young girls still wear a single long Marguerite 





—_ of three thick tresses hanging down be- 
ind. 


TRIANON FANS. 


Fans are so increased in size that they have be- 
come legitimate targets for the caricaturist’s pen- 
cil. They are shown in the shops a yard in length 
from tip to tip, but those of half this size are 
found most salable. The fan for full-dress is 
the Trianon, of silk or satin, with a bunch of 
flowers painted in one corner, and a long branch 
or spray trailing across to the opposite corner. 
It is mounted on fine lacquered wood sticks of 
the same color, or else on pearl or yellow ivory. 
The plain fan may be bought, and the decora- 
tions painted according to fancy. Lady artists 
charge $4 or $5 for painting in oil a rose cluster, 
or monograms, butterflies, or imps. A French 
gray silk fan is prettily decorated with scarlet 
geraniums and white daises; another is black, 
with a rose, in true Spanish taste. For every- 
day use the fancy this summer is for Japanese 
fans of thin light paper, painted in characteristic 
fashion, and mounted on lacquered or sandal- 
wood sticks, Very pretty ones may be bought 
for 50 cents ; handsome ones of coral-colored pa- 
per cost from $1 25 to $1 75, according to size. 
The Russia leather and tortoise-shell fans in- 
troduced last year are now made very large, and 
ornamented with monograms. Dark blue linen 
fans were imported early in the season, but are 
difficult to find now. White and black feather 
fans are shown for mourning, also black silk 
fans wrought with jets. The bridal fan is of 
white silk, with painting on one side and lace on 
the other. The spread Japanese fans, as cheap 
as palm leaves, are strewn about parlors and 
chambers for general use. Chatelaines for hang- 
ing fans to the belt are this season made long 
enough to permit the fans to be used without 
detaching. Ribbon chatelaines to match muslin 
dresses in color are preferred for morning use. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress materials, to Miss Switzer; 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLrE, & Co.; for bonnets, to Messrs. 
Wortuincton & SmitH; and for hair-dressing, 
to Messrs. DipBLEE; and BarRKER. 





PERSONAL. 


Lorp Dersy rasps the British traveler for his 
less extravag: , but says that American 
tourists make themselves still more ridiculous 
while meandering abroad. His lordship, of 
course, knows the Briton, but hasn’t the correct 
idea of the American citizen—not atall. Amer- 
icans are all too modest and unpretending. No 
push about them. They are just a little inquis- 
itive, nothing more. But they like to see things 
—every thing, and are not stingy on figures, 
They are never ridiculous, never. 

—The Princess MaTHILDE BONAPARTE has 
done a novel called The Lady of the Rubies, 
which is praised by her friends, and will soon 
be published. The critics are on the qui vive 
for its appearance, and are quite likely to injure 
somebody’s feelings. 

—Bishop WILMER, of Alabama, has succeeded 
in all but two cases in bringing up the minimum 
salary of every married élergyman in his diocese 
to $1000 a year. . 

—Mr. P. B. SHILLABER has received a commu- 
nication from Mrs. Partington that may be in- 
teresting to cripples generally: ‘‘ Lame!” sighed 
she. ‘Here I have been sufferin’ the bigamies 
of death for three mortal weeks. First I was 
seized with a bleedin’ phrenology in the hamp- 
shire of the brain, which was exceeded by the 
stoppage of the left ventilator of the heart. This 
gave me inflammation of the left borax, and now I 
am tickled with thechloroform morbus. There's 
—— like health, specially when you’re 

li! 

—The new palace of Baroness ADOLPHE DE 
ROTHSCHILD in the Rue de Monceau is one with 
which any lady should be satisfied, it being the 
finest in Paris. It is large, admirably arranged, 
and splendidly decorated. Objects of art, pic- 
tures, and rare bronzes adorn the various salons 
with a tasteful prodigality. The drawing-rooms 
are constantly ornamented with fresh flowers, 
and the pictures draped with camellias. 

—For eighteen months Powers, the sculptor, 
has been compelled to cease from labor, on ac- 
count of a bronchial affection. His second son, 
PRESTON Powers, has devoted himself to sculp- 
ture, for which he showed a strong inclination 
when a boy. 

—Mrs. General James Prerce, of Sharpsville, 
Pennsylvania, has given $10,000 toward the en- 
dowment of a second Warren Professorship at 
Buchtel College, Ohio. It will be given her 
name. Probably not one person in fifty thou- 
sand knows that there is such a place in Ohio 
as Buchtel—it has a sort of Egyptian sound—yet 
it has a college, endowed professorships, etc. 
Truly we are a great people. Likewise intelli- 

ent. 

° —SamvueEL L. MITCHELL, late of Rye, West- 
chester County, recently deceased, made a will 

just submitted for probate, the tirst bequest of 
which is as follows: ‘‘I give and bequeath unto 
my dear wife, ANN Exiza MITCHELL, the dia- 
mond ring sent by the Emperor ALEXANDER, of 
Russia, to my late uncle, Dr. Samue. L. MitoH- 
ELL, and by him left to me, to do with it as she 
pleases.” 

—Mrs. General W. F. (‘‘ Baldy”) Smit, Mrs. 
Justice Fretp, Mrs. Epwarp Cooper, Miss 
EpitH Cooper, Miss Batcn, Mrs. L. P. Mor- 
TON, and Miss MorTON had the felicity of being 

resented to Queen VICTORIA at a recent draw- 

ng-room. 

—We have lost the name of that reporter for 
a Wisconsin paper whe wrote, ‘ Those who per- 
sonally know our esteemed fellow-citizen, Col- 
onel Watts, will regret to hear that he was bru- 
tally assaulted last evening, but not killed.” 

—Mr. Ferg at Ep ras property has been 
appraised at $220,386, of which sum $196,000 is in 
securities and cash. The amount of his real es- 
tate is not stated, but it must be very large. 

—LE£on GAMBETTA, as he a in the French 
Assembly, is described by EpmMunD YarTEs as a 
fat, gross man, of middle height, with reddish- 
brown complexion and decidedly red nose, with 
@ queer louche, or cock-eye, which gives him a 








half-jovial, half-sinister expression. He wears 
@ curly-brimmed, grease-stained hat, a tortoise- 
shell double eyeglass hanging loose around his 
neck, shining coat, and full trowsers, into the 
pockets of which his hands are thrust up to the 
wrists. 

—Among the curious personal items picked 
be by “Burleigh,” the New York correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, is the fact that Mr. Cr- 
rus P. Suir, of Brooklyn, has been a director 
in the Brooklyn ferries for forty years, and pres- 
ident of the company over thirty-seven years. 
He has been for years an elder in the Presbyteri- 
an Church, a leader of the choir, and a man of 
marked public spirit. He thinks it will take 
$15,000,000 to complete the East River Bridge. 
The foot traffic on the ferries is simply enor- 
mous. The five ferries belonging to the Union 
Company transport daily 125,000 persons. Dur- 
ing the year the company carry ten per cent. 
more persons than the entire population of the 
United States, and this not counting persons 
who cross in carriages and on teams. This es- 
timate is made up from the actual receipts of 
the company. Out of the forty millions carried 
annually across these ferries only ten persons a 
year have fallen into the water, or jumped over- 
board in jumping after the boat. But one per- 
son has lost his life on the boat in ten years, 
and he persisted in sitting with his feet over the 
front after he had been warned by the deck 
hands. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, at one of 
his late Friday evening lecture-room talks, apol- 
ogized for the Rev. “ Adirordack’? Murray’s 
recent sermon to the Plymouth people, the phi- 
losophy and religion of which neither he, Mr. 
B., nor his people believed in. But he was glad 
that they had an opportunity to hear once in a 
while a sermon that they did not like, and, he 
added, with a quiet, BEECHER kind of smile, that 
he thought he paid the people of Mr. MurRay’s 
church off by what he said in Park Street pulpit. 

—The scheme of the Marquis of Lorne for in- 
creasing the pay of the poorer incumbents in 
the Church of England meets with small en- 
couragement. Very few of the leading laymen 
have taken any notice of it whatever, and some 
of those who have, give it as their opinion that 
what is needed is not the addition of new sources 
of revenue to the Church, but the rearrangement 
and redistribution of her existing revenues. 

—MacreEapy, the actor, was one of the most 
unsympathetic and fastidious of men. He made 
his valet wait at the table in white kid gloves. 
He took extreme care of himself, and was most 
methodical in his habits: dined at three, went 
to bed at four, and was called shortly before six 
to proceed to the theatre. It was by care and 
abstemious habits that he was enabled to reach 
his eighty-first year. His reticence, his unde- 
monstrativemanner, his regularity of life, wereall 
of a piece. He was, in fact, eminently a ‘‘ par- 
ticular’ man, and he had the pettinesses as well 
as the virtues incident to that cold correctness 
of character. Jealousy of smaller men was one 
of his failings. He created more original parts 
than any of his predecessors; he made more 
money, and in every sense was more successful; 
yet he was always the reverse of popular with 
the members of his own profession ; they always 
complained of his illiberal feeling toward them. 

—If ever there was a purely _— compli- 
cation it is in the case of the Danrezs family, 
in Kentucky, which may be stated as follows: 
Joun W. DaNIELs married the daughter of Mrs, 
Saraw R. BravarD; afterward B. 8. DANIELs, 
the father of JoHN, married the old lady; and 
still later James W. DANIELS, the nephew of 
JOHN, married a sister to Jonn’s wife. It is 
peg easy to see that JOHN is son and son-in-law 
of B. 8. DaNnrE.s, and that Jamzs W. is grand- 
son and son-in-law of the old man and brother: 
in-law and nephew of Jo#n, etc., and JoHN now 
desires to know, through the columns of the lo- 
cal newspaper, what relation the children of 
these three sets of parents are to each other. 

—We purposely avoid giving publicity to the 
name of the young lady in Greenville, Tennessee, 
who recently presented her lover with an elabo- 
rately constructed pen-wiper, and was surprised 
on the following Sunday to see him wearing it 
as a cravat. 

—Mr. CHARLES Moraan, of this city, who 
some two or three years ago founded the school 
bearing his name at Clinton, Connecticut—his 
birth-place—has given $500 to be expended in 
presents at the end of the term to the two hun- 
dred and fifty scholars ee the school. 

—Precisely how Presidents live when freed 
from the formalities incident to their position, 
and when alone by themselves, is concisely de- 
scribed in the following paragraph: ‘‘ From the 
official rooms, which are often seen by gentle- 
men who have business with the President, we 
pass into the private apartments. First we enter 
the library, which is fitted up with mahogany 
book-cases, tolerably well filled, and oak furni- 
ture. This was the reception-room of Mrs. JoHN 
Apams, for in her day none of the down-stairs 
parlors were either finished or furnished, and 
she used to have her Monday’s washin hung 
out to dry on lines stretched in the East Room, 
Next to the library is the President’s room, 
plainly furnished, and opening into Mrs. GRANT'S 
sitting-room, on the other side of which is Miss 
NELLIE’s room. The sitting-room has blue cur- 
tains, and the furniture is covered with blue, 
while pictures and books give it a home-like ap- 
pearance. Opposite Miss NELLIE’s room is that 
of Master JEssE, a bright boy, and the especial 
favorite of his parents, who has just gone to 
California with his playfellow and school-mate, 
a son of ex-Senator CoLz. The state bedroom 
is the most elegantly furnished room on the 
second story, and beyond it is the chamber of 
Mrs. GRanT’s father, Mr. Dent, now in his 
eighty-eighth year. The family life at the White 
House is hw simple. All rise about seven, and 
a substantial breakfast is served at eight, the 
President bringing his favorite newspapers to 
the table, and reading them as he enjoys his cof- 
fee and toast. After breakfast the President 
takes a short walk, returning to his office at ten, 
and remaining there until four, when he takes 
another walk, or perhaps a short drive. Mean- 
while Mrs. GRANT and Miss NELLIE have attend- 
ed to their household duties, received the calls 
of friends, and perhaps made a few. At five, 
sharp, dinner is served—a plain repast, of which 
a dish of hominy is always a part. After dinner 
there is an informal reception in the Blue Parlor, 
with an occasional conference on political sub- 

jects in the President’s office up stairs. Such 
is the daily life of our Chief Magistrate and his 
family.” 
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Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This edging 
is worked crosswise with 
twisted cotton, No. 70. 
Begin with a foundation 
of A. ch, ns stitch), 
a in, on t : 
——, over the a Fig. 1.—Crocuer Enerne ror 
st. (stitch), work the Ist LINGERIE, ‘ETC. 
round.—1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on each st. of the preceding round. Turn the work, and, 
always inserting the needle in the back veins of the st. of the 

receding round, crochet the 2d round.—Cross dc. (cross dou- 
ble crochet). Instead of the first cross de., work 9 ch., 1 se. 
on the sixth ch., counting from the beginning, tt 2. (thread 
thrown over) once, pass the needle through the third of the 
9 ch. (counting from the beginning), t. t. o. once more, insert 
the needle in the third following st. of the preceding round, 
take up one we from this st., and always work off two loops 
on the needle (the t. t. 0. also ‘count as loops) together, throw- 
ing the thread over once, until they are all worked off. Then 
work * 1 p. (picot—consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sec. on the first 
of these), 1 cross de. ; for this work 1 stc. (short treble crochet) 
on the second following st. of the preceding round, and only 
half finish it, 1 de. (double crochet) on the second following st. 
of the ‘preceding round, finish the stc., 1 p., 1 de. on the mid- 
dle vein of the stc. and on the upper vein of the dc. Repeat 
twice from *. After working the last cross de. work 4 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the last st. in the preceding round. Turn the 
work, and crochet the 3d round,—3 p., the first and last of which 
count 4 ch. each, and the middle p. 6 ch, ; 1 sc. on the next p. of 
the preceding round, * 1 p. of 5 ch., 1 se. on the next p. of the pre- 
ceding round, and repeat from % until 1 sc. is also worked on the 
last p. of the ‘preceding round, then again turn the work, and crochet the 
4th round.—12 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth p. of the preceding round, 7 ch., 
turn the work, and repeat from the first round until the edging is of the 
requisite length. Finally, work on the upper edge of the edging one round 
of sc. 

Fig. 2.—This edging is worked with twisted cotton, No. 70, as follows: 







the last of the first 7 ch. of 
the preceding round ; turn the 
work. These two rounds are 
repeated, observing the illus- 
tration, until the edging has 
gained the requisite length. 
On the edge bordered with 
cross de. work one round as 
follows: > 1 sc. on the ch. be- 
: fore the next cross de. ; on the 
a upper vein of the cross de. work 
Fig. ae eee tops FOR one scallop of 1.sc., 1 sde. 
AGERE, Fay (short double crochet), 5 de., 
then 3 p. consisting each of 8 
ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first ch. ; in working the last p., 
however, work the sl. on the last of the 5 dc. . On the lower vein 
of the cross de. crochet 5 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., and repeat from >. 


Netting Pattern for Curtains, Covers, etc. 

For the foundation of this design work always alternately 61 
rounds in diagonal netting with fine cotton, then 6 rounds with 
coarse cotton ; the first and last of these 6 rounds must be worked 
on a mesh of at least double the circumference of the mesh pre- 
viously used. Work the wide strip in point de reprise, in the 
design shown by the illustration, with knitting cotton or twist. 
The narrow border shown by the illustration is intended for the 
outer edge of the curtains, covers, etc. Work the foundation 
along the outer contour of the narrow border in button-hole 
stitch, and cut away the projecting netted foundation. 


‘Borders in Point Russe Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 437. 

TueEsE borders may be worked on leather or silk, with silk of the 

same or of a contrasting color. They are suitable for trimming sew- 

ing-weights, writing-cases, etc. ‘The borders may also be worked on 

wash material with white cotton, and used for trimming infants’ 

sacques, dresses, etc. 


Cane Flower-pot Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 437, 
Tunis stand consists of a frame of varnished black cane bars thirty-three 





; hes and three-quarters high, which is ornamented, as shown by the illus- 
: F p . Fig. 2.—MEpDALLION Iv. RarseD ine 
Make a foundation of 19 ch., and going back on this, crochet the 1st round. EmBrorpEry For Frowsn-ror Sraxp, tration, with medallions, and with cords, worsted balis, and tassels of brown 
—7 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the last foundation st., but instead of Fic. 1, Pace 437.—Fout Size zephyr worsted in several shades. The medallions are worked on double 


throwing the thread over the second time, take up one loop from the mid- 
dle of the 7 ch., and in working off the tc. use the loop as a thread thrown 
over; 1 cross de. ; that is, 1 tc. on the next st. of the preceding round (only half finish the te.), 1 de. 
on the third following st. of the preceding round, finish the tc. ; 2 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of 
the tc, and on the upper vein of the dc., twice ‘alternately 3 ch., pass over 3 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 cross de. ‘Turn the work. 2d round.—5 ch., 1 sc. on the next 38 ch. of the preceding 
round, 6 ch,, 1 sc, on the st. after the first cross de. and 1 sc. on the following 3 ch., 4 ch., 1 sc. on 
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brown carriage leather in raised embroidery (see Fig. 2 on this page, which 

shows the medallion in full size). The leaves of the flowers, and the bud 
are made of the scales of a pine.cone; the calyx of the flower is simulated by crochet chain stitch 
picots of silk in two shades of brown. The leaves are cut of double carriage leather, which has 
first been pasted together, in three shades of brown, button-hole stitched all along the outer edge, 
and furnished with veins in point Russe; for the middle vein sew on each leaf a piece of fine 
flower wire wound with silk; the ends of the wire project from the leaf, and at the same time form 
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NETTING PaTTeERN FOR: CURTAINS, COVERS, ETC. 


Jury 12, 1873.] 
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Fig. 2.—Pornt Russe Borper. 


Crocuet INsERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


Pornt Lace anp CrocuHet EpGIne 


FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
the stem. The vines and the remaining 


stems are worked partly in herring-bone 
stitch with saddler’s silk in several shades dallion, which is worked on brown leath- 
of brown, and partly made of wire wound er in satin and half-polka stitch and 
with silk, A varnished tin box, which \ : : 3 Ahi point Russe with brown silk in several 
is set in the frame, serves to hold the : = = ile a = j A : = shades, and with gold thread, as shown 
flower-pot. an WV") € | : SS by the full-sized illustration, Fig. 2 

Crochet Insertion for Lin- : 


ornamented with an embroidered me- 


A ; = 5 Instead of gold thread, yellow silk may 
: : a = : be used. 
gerie, etc. = = 
Tuts insertion is worked with twist- 
ed cotton, 
No. 80.— == : 
First work : Ny B® == eae = Si deine for | 
one leaflet = Uf fp =a = ar om 
round sep- = \ = = : : 8 ? 
arated by —& i = ¢ ? |S 2\\S 3 etc. 
ch. (chain = = a7 SSS Tus edg- 
stitch) as = ee ; ing is worked 
follows: 7. : : =. Zz ; with twisted 
10 ch., 2 E ig = crochet cot- 
ste. (short j ton, No. 100. 
treble cro- : 3 = : g First crochet 
chet) on the : : “ yy ; : on one side of 
6th ch. ; these ——— = == 7 (= fa - 
ste. are not = J 


the point lace 
braid 4 rounds 
worked off sep- 
arately, but to- 


as follows: Ist 
round, — Always 
gether. Repeat alternately 1 sc. 
from >. 2d (single crochet) on 
round. —On one the edge of the braid, 
side of the leaflet = —— : 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
round work always = = = = } 
alternately 1 de. (dou- : 


with these pass over 
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2d-4th rounds on the other side => crochet, 2 ch., and with these pass 

of the leaflet round, observing the : : over the requisite space on the outer 
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His stand of carved walnut is portiéres, furniture, etc.; it is worked 
twenty-eight inches and seven-eighths high, and is fur- | on medium-sized canvas with worsted and silk in cross stitch em- 
nished with a porcelain basin at the bottom. It is also 
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broidery. The description of symbols gives the colors to be used. 
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THE BLAZE ON THE HEART. 
Ten good-by, Joe; you've gone, I'm told, 
Away to far. West ; 
And the old folks oer and the deacon too, 
They're sure it’s all for the best ; 
For the curséd dram-shop spoiled you, Joe, 
And I never could be your wife; 
Yet I’m ’most afeared, in spite of myself, 
T’'ll love you all my life. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


I often think of the days of old, 
When we tapped the maple-tree, 
And you swore the sap warn’t half as sweet 
As the kiss you stole from me. 
I think of the walks through the hemlock woods 
To the meetin’-house with you ; 
But the stars, somehow, don’t shine so bright, 
And the we don’t seem so blue. 
ay and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


The blaze you made on the juniper-tree 
Long years will wear away ; 
But the blaze you've left on my heart will last 
Till age has turned me gray ; 
For I can’t forget: when I shut my eyes, 
You're sure to come to view, 
Till I kinder wish for an endless sleep, 
One last, long dream of you. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 





THE BARONESS TAUTPHOEUS. 


Y first acquaintance with the Baroness 
Tautphoeus commenced when I was ten 
years old. It was conducted, it is true, at a dis- 
tance of three thousand miles from my heroine, 
but was none the less interesting for that reason. 

It occurred in this wise: 

**Once upon a time”—to commence in true 
story fashion—I was sent to spend the day in 
Brooklyn with my godmother. This dear lady, 
with the Madonna face and saint-like virtues, 
welcomed me kindly, but said, ‘‘ You must amuse 
yourself, my child, for I have some visits to make 
to my poor people, and many of them are so ill 
that I dare not take you with me.” As a conso- 
lation for her absence, which was to be protract- 
ed for several hours, she left me the key of her 
library. I watched her as she departed with 
pockets and reticule well laden with dainties to 
tempt an invalid appetite, and upon her lips, I 
doubt not, words of comfort and spiritual conso- 
lation; and stanch Protestant though she was, 
I could not but compare my dear godmother to 
the blessed Elizabeth of Hungary, who, like her, 
cared naught for richws or position, save as they 
could serve her in helping the poor and needy. 

Left to my own resources for amusement, I 
turned to the dusty shelves of the locked-up li- 
brary. The room was darkened, and the leaves 
of many volumes still uncut, for my godmother 
had little time to give from her works of mer- 
cy ‘for the selfish pleasure of reading.” ‘The 
books were, nevertheless, well selected, and among 
the shelves I found many a favorite author of 
mine. The hours passed on, and I was still alone. 
In search of ‘‘ something new,” I climbed upon a 
chair, and my eyes rested upon an attractive- 
looking volume, labeled The Initials. The quaint 
name struck my fancy, and taking it down, I was 
soon absorbed in the many perplexities conse- 
quent upon the note signed only by the initials 
**A. Z.,” as described in the opening chapters. 
The return of my godmother from her mission 
of charity aroused me as I lay curled up like a 
comfortable kitten in a large easy-chair, and the 
advancing twilight warned me that I must go 
home. 

** May I take this book home, dear Mamma 
Mary?” I eagerly inquired. ‘‘It is so very in- 
teresting, and I shall not close my eyes to-night 
unless I know how it ends.” 

Mrs. M—— took the volume from me, and 
glancing at the title-page, said, 

‘* By the Baroness Tautphoeus. Yes, my dear, 

ou may have it. I have not read the book, 

bat I know there is nothing in her novels to which 
your mamma could possibly object.” 

Scarcely wishing the dear lady good-by with 
preper decorum, I hastened to seat myself in 
the cars, and read by the light of a flickering 
lamp, quite breathless with excitement. As I 
approached the close of my volume I thought, 
“This is coming to a very sudden conclusion,” 
and wondered how the Baroness intended to dis- 
pose of all her characters and bring matters to 
a comfortable dénouement in the few remaining 
pages; but not till I had turned the last leaf, and 
my eyes rested upon the words, ‘‘ End of Vol. 
I.,” was the mystery explained. I did not ‘‘ close 
my eyes that night,” but cried with vexation till 
dawn. I chanced never to see the second vol- 
ume until two years later; consequently I had 
time to speculate upon the destiny of the beau- 
tiful Hildegarde and her three lovers; but my 
admiration for the book stood the test of time 
and absence. Soon after finishing The Initials, 
I read Quits, with its beautiful descriptions of 
Tyrolean scenery, and nearly broke my heart 
over the woes of Cyrilla, my liking for the works 
of the gifted Baroness increasing with every vol- 
ume. 

A lapse of several years—the exact number I 

_ will discreetly withhold from the public—and I 
parsed a winter in Munich, 





One bright, cold January morning an acquaint- 
ance, a noted English lady artist, dropped in 
upon me as I sat at the piano. Shaking off some 
light snow-flakes, and laying down a little pile 
of ‘* Tauchnitz” volumes, she said, 

** You will think me very literary; but I am 
to call this afternoon with my daughter upon the 
Baroness Tautphoeus, and as Kate hasnever read 
any of her novels, I have brought them home 
from the lil that she may look them over.” 

‘Then you know the Baroness ?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ She had heard of 
me as an artist, and as we are both English and 
in a foreign country, we — glad to waive an 
unnecessary Yormalities in making acquaintance.” 

A little talk apropos of my admiration for that 
lady followed, and we parted. Some days later 
my friend came to me quite triumphant. ‘I 
have a very pleasant surprise for you,” she said, 
and displayed a kind note from the Baroness, in- 
viting me to call upon her. Much astonished, 
although delighted, I inquired how the Baroness 
had ever heard of my little self, and what ami- 
able idea had inspired her to send for me. “TI 
had spoken to her of you,” said my kind friend, 
“‘and shown her some of your articles upon 
music and art, and as she is interested in young 
writers, she said she would be pleased to know 

ou.” 

As may be imagined, I readily accepted the 
invitation, and the following day found me on my 
way to the Ludwig Strasse. This street, built 
by old King Louis, is one of the widest and 
pleasantest in Munich, and contains several fine 
public buildings. The Baroness’s residence is 
opposite the Royal Library—a very large, hand- 
some house, of which she occupies the first floor. 
The staircase leading to her apartments was un- 
carpeted, and a large brass plate bearing the 
name of Tautphoeus designated the right door. 
A maid-servant took my card, and ushered me 
into a cheerful little reception-room, with a 
bright carpet, a jardiniére full of pretty flowers, 
and a library well stocked with books in uniform 
binding. In another moment a side-door was 
thrown open, and I was shown into the drawing- 
room. It was a very large room, and was fur- 
nished in the style so fashionable in Paris—crim- 
son damask with heavy curtains to match. A 
white porcelain stove occupied a corner of the 
room, and pictures innumerable hung upon the 
walls. The Baroness was seated at a little table 
with a very elegant writing service, and waited 
an instant to conclude a sentence before rising 
to receive me. She appeared about fifty years 
old; a slight figure of medium height, soft dark 
eyes, and dark hair slightly dashed with gray. 
Her dress was black cashmere trimmed with 
crape, and a little coiffure of crape with long 
streamers added to her dignified presence. Aft- 
er the preliminary salutations were ended, the 
Baroness requested me to sit upon the sofa beside 
her, and listened with a deprecatory smile as I 
told her what a great privilege I esteemed it to 
know the author of The Initials. 

“¢T think,” she said, ‘‘that my books and their 
author have been very much overpraised. Ihave 
received, for instance, much commendation for 
my descriptions of Bavarian and Alpine scenery. 
If I have written well of it, I deserve no especial 
credit, for I have spent so much time among the 
mountains that I know them by heart, and in 
my books have merely described what I saw.” 

I spoke of Cyrilla and the agonies of tears I had 
shed over its affecting tragedy, and was shocked 
when she said, ‘‘ Unfortunately the chief inci- 
dents of that book are drawn from life.” 

‘¢ And do tell me, dear Baroness,” I eagerly 
asked, ‘‘if that amusing incident apropos of the 
marriage customs of Germany in At Odds is in- 
deed an actual occurrence.” 

The Baroness laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I can authen- 
ticate it,” she said, and repeated the incident to 
which I had alluded. A German gentleman of 
wealth and good position was drinking coffee 
with his family in the garden of a hotel, and his 
pretty daughter was meantime receiving glances 
of much interest and admiration from a young 
gentleman at atablenear by. Paterfamilias went 
to pay his bill, and was followed by the young 
man, who, presenting his card, asked his per- 
mission to marry his daughter. Paterfamilias 
was a little surprised, but his would-be son-in- 
law gave him such unexceptionable proofs of 
good family and good circumstances that he 
promised to speak to his daughter. The only 
remark of the young lady upon hearing of the 
offer was, ‘‘Why not?” Consequently the be- 
trothal took place the following day, and the 
marriage at an early date. 

Changing the subject, I asked the Baroness if 
she was aware how generally she was thought to 
be German. 

‘¢ Yes, I know it,” was the reply. ‘‘ That mis- 
take arises from my German name.” 

Her father, I ascertained, was the celebrated 
Lord Erskine, formerly Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and she is a cousin of the well- 
known novelist Maria Edgeworth—‘“‘ half Irish, 
but no Fenian,” as she remarked. She has re- 
sided for the past thirty years in Bavaria, and 
has never visited Paris, as I learned to my sur- 
prise. She is married to a Bavarian nobleman— 
Kammerherr (Chamberlain) to the King. One 
of their sons is also in the royal household, as 
page to the King. 

The Baroness's reminiscences of society in En- 
gland and Bavaria were very interesting. “ Mu- 
nich, when I was a bride,” she said, “‘ was very 
different from Munich under Louis II. Then it 
was very gay, three court balls being often given 
of a night, by the Queen-Dowager, Queen Thé- 
rése, wife of old King Louis, and the Duchess 
of Leuchtenberg, widow of Eugéne Beauharnais, 
so that little time was left to attend private balls 
among the nobility.” 

Of the present sovereign she said, ‘‘ The young 
King is by no means stupid, although superficial 
observers have so reported him. He is very shy, 





notwithstanding his twenty-five years, but when 
once interested in conversation, he is very bright, 
and shows a strong intellect.” 

I asked some questions concerning London, 
its laws of etiquette, etc.; among them whether 
young ladies could drive or walk with young gen- 
tlemen unchaperoned, as in America. 

** Yes, my dear,” was the Baroness’s rather 


‘hesitating reply; ‘‘ young girls can go out in Lon- 


don without a chaperon, provided their escorts 
are safe young gentlemen.” 

** What constitutes the safety?” I asked. 

“*They must be cousins,” she said, ‘‘ or else 
young men who are not at all interesting. How- 
ever, ’ the Baroness added, naively, “‘ for my part, 
I always longed, when a young girl, to go out with 
young gentlemen who were a little dangerous !” 

She then spoke of the difficulties that young 
authors experience in finding publishers for 
their works. ‘‘When I began to write,” she 
said, ‘‘I was well acquainted with the fashion- 
able world of London, but I did not know one 
publisher, and had no idea cf the preliminary steps 
—— in presenting a book to the public.” 

asked if any biography or sketch of her life 
had been published. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘I would never permit 
it; I have no taste for that sort of notoriety. 
‘Neither have I ever sat for any style of a picture.” 

The Baroness appeared much pleased when I 
told her how much her books were admired in 
America, remarking, however, with child-like 
simplicity, ‘‘I can not imagine why.” 

I inquired why she had never visited our coun- 
try, and if she did not think of doing so, assuring 
her that she would meet with a warm reception. 
She laughed. 

“*T am too old,” she said, “and if I should 
go there now, I should only disappoint the public, 
as Fredrika Bremer did. They seem to imag- 
ine that a writer never grows old, and therefore, 
when she went to America, they were much sur- 
prised not to find the author of The Neighbors 
a fresh young girl, and it would be the same with 
me ” 


The Baroness appeared much interested in 
America and American institutions, and asked 
me many questions about this country. Going 
into the arena of politics, she discussed its future 
at some length, and to my surprise expressed a 
firm belief that our glorious republic would event- 
ually become an.empire. She then continued: 

**It is well known that you want Canada, and 
you will probably have it one of these days. 
Never mind—you may have it. England has 
territory enough; we do not require it.” 

I might have answered that the United States 
had also quite an extensive territory, but out of 
respect for my elders I let that pass. 

This first visit was made during the bombard- 
ment of Paris, and the Baroness’s sympathies 
very naturally were with the Prussians, and very 
bitter, it seemed to me, against besieged Paris. 
She dwelt with some exultation over the enor- 
mous sums that Prussia would receive from 
France, and remarked that Paris would never 
again be what it had been; at least, she said, it 
would take a century for France to recover from 
her humiliation. 

The Baroness is an aristocrat in her feelings, 
and highly conservative in her political opinions. 
She has little sympathy with the lower classes, 
and looks with disfavor upon popularizing litera- 
ture. Her conversation with me upon this point 
is confirmed by the concluding paragraph of The 
Initials, which I will quote: 

“The revolution which commenced in Germany in 
the year ’48 is still in progress; to foretell how or when 
it will end would be difficult. This much is, however, 
certain, that Bavaria is not likely to be soon again Gf 
ever) as tranquil and happy as when these pages were 
first written. Then the most intelligent peasant would 
have refused to leave his waltz, his pot of beer, or his 
joyous jodel for the sake of any cre r that was 
ever printed, or even to hear a political discussion be- 
tween the school-master and the parish priest! Great 
is the change which has taken place in this respect. 
Without any law to control the liberty of the press 
newspapers of the worst tendency now circulate in all 
directions, and the thinks, and talks 
more of politics than of his crops, and naturally feels 
inclined to adopt opinions calculated to elevate him in 
his own estimation, and draw those down to his level 
whom he had formerly considered far above him. In 
order to appreciate the importance of this change, my 
countrymen must remember that in Germany the peas- 
antry is the army.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDEDT. | 


Mr. Ker and anonymous Literature. — Charming the 
Octopus.—The Coming of the Shah. . 

{poe mystery of ‘‘ The Khivan Correspond- 

ent” has been revealed since I wrote to you 
last, and the initials which I ventured in fear and 
trembling to send you have been found to be 
correct. Mr. David Ker, a Scotchman, is the 
culprit who has set all the English press at log- 
gerheads, and threatened ‘‘the largest circula- 
tion in the world” with considerable diminution. 
It was a malicious trick to insinuate that the corre- 
spondent in question had not gone to Khiva at all, 
when the coincidence was so much more easily to 
be explained in the-manner I indicated to you. 
Mr. Ker is an adventurous fellow enough, and, 
as I happened to know, had started on his ex- 
pedition encouraged by the smiles of royalty 
itself. ‘The Prince of Wales had sent for him 
before his departure, and expressed the greatest 
interest in the subject of hisembassy. His error 
—and it was no venial one—was that,he thought 
to sell his literary wares twice over; to use the 
‘* padding” of his Khivan articles in the Daily 
Telegraph to illustrate his Crimean experiences 
in All the Year Round, foolishly imagining that 
no one would think of comparing the two con- 
tributions. Long impunity, it seems, had made 
him audacious, for he had served his late em- 
ployers the same trick before, but in that case 
there had been a longer interval between the du- 
plicates, and he had escaped scot-free. ‘‘ It is 





better to be good than to be clever,” say all the 
copy-books, but Mr. Ker was not clever (except 
so far as graphic writing goes), or he would 
scarcely have risked, for the sake of a few extra 
pounds, the favor of that newspaper which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sala, gives to its special corre- 
spondents ‘‘ the respect due to gentlemen, accom- 
panied with the income of an embassador.” His 
occupation is now gone, and deservedly so, but 
his fate sets one thinking of what strange things 
are done in newspaper and magazine literature 
under the convenient cloak of the anonymous. 
It is impossible for the most lynx-eyed of editors 
to guard against every deception, or to be ac- 
quainted with all that has been printed, so as to 
make sure that he shall never print it again. A 
friend of mine, who conducts a monthly maga- 
zine, once accepted an agreeable article upon the 
literature of Cuba. The contributor was un- 
known to him, but upon hearing that his paper 
would appear, he called upon my friend to ex- 
press his satisfaction. ‘‘I am going to Cuba 
myself,” said he, ‘‘ which is, in fact, my home, in 
a few days, and if it would not be an inconven- 
ience, perhaps you would pay me the money in 
advance.” The editor accordingly paid him 
fifteen sovereigns, and after a few months, when 
the article was published, had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the following note from ‘‘A constant 
Reader :” 

“‘Sre,—I was under the impression that all articles 
in your magazine were original; the one called ‘The 
Literature of Cuba,’ in your last, however, is a literal 
transcript from Murray’s Foreign and Colonial Li- 
brary.” 

And s0 it was. 

This, of course, was a downright robbery ; but 
he has, he tells me, been pillaged more than 
once, not by a professional thief, as in this case, 
but by old contributors of his own, who, for the 
sake of obtaining ready money, have palmed off 
upon him MSS. that have already appeared else- 
where, although they can not but be aware that 
discovery must immediately follow publication, 
and cut off from them forever an assured source 
of income. 

On the other hand, he has had many experi- 
ences which show that the shield of the anony- 
mous has also a golden side. Personal friends of 
his own have contributed to his magazine with- 
out his knowing it—that is, under feigned names, 
so that their articles should stand on their own 
merits, and he should not be embarrassed by the 
claims of friendship. Again, after sending a 
check to a young lady who had long contributed 
to his journal, though personally unknown to him, 
it was returned to him by her father, with the in- 
formation that his daughter was dead, and that 
up to that moment he was unaware that she wrote 
for publication at all. ‘‘ We have always won- 
dered,” said he, ‘‘ whence my poor girl received 
the very considerable sums she spent upon the 

r.” The genuine experiences of an editor 
would doubtless be as interesting a page of human 
life as any fiction he could lay before his readers. 

Nevertheless, fiction has its special charms, 
nor do we at all believe, despite the proverb, that 
truth has a chance against it for strangeness, 
London, for example, was electrified at breakfast- 
time this morning with the news that the Octopus 
in the Brighton Vivarium had vindicated its 
character from the aspersions cast upon it by the 
scientific, and had actually killed its man. Vic- 
tor Hugo was right, it seemed, in the picture that 
he drew of it in the Totlers of the Sea, and had 
exactly described its powers—and its weaknesses. 
The story was that one Mr. Collette, an actor at 
the Brighton theatre, and who, when living in 
India, had been successful in charming snakes, 
had taken it into his head that he could charm the 
Octopus. Accordingly he had called upon the 
manager of the aquarium, and requested an in- 
terview with the monster in question, which was 
granted. The two gentlemen went to the tank 
in which the creature was accustomed to lie con- 
cealed all day, and Mr. Collette at once succeeded 
in enticing it from its rocky bower. It followed 
him as he moved round and round the tank, 
spreading out its feelers in what it doubtless con- 
sidered an appreciative manner, and presently, 
as he bent over the edge, it struck half a dozen 
of them or so about his face and neck and dragged 
him under water. ‘The charmer and the charmed 
exchanged ré/es, in short; the captivator became 
captivated. ‘To rescue Mr. Collette from this 
eight-armed siren took three men and a boy, and 
even then hewas half drowned before they got him 
out. This excellent adventure lacks nothing but 
the vulgar substratum of fact. There is not space 
enough for a man’s hand between the top of the 
tanks in the aquarium and the roof thereof; 
while the Brighton Octopus—having been unfor- 
tunately swallowed by a dogfish, always on the 
broad grin—has been dead these three weeks, 
and on view in a bottle of spirits. Nevertheless, 
I send you the story for what it is worth, which, 
to one of your sensation novelists, ought to be a 
good deal. Please arrange with him for the ap- 
propriation. 

The Shah is coming nearer and nearer, and I 
am thinking of going out to meet him as his in- 
terpreter. Every body seems to be volunteering 
for the post who has read Lalla Rookh and the 
Arabian Nights, which I have at my fingers’ 
ends, and, in addition, we have a Persian cat at 
home, which I understand perfectly. ‘The Shah 
is said (though this is indignantly contradicted 
by the ladies, who believe him to be a single 
man and very eligible) to bring three wives with 
him and five millions of our money for traveling 
expenses. ‘‘Can any thing be more shocking 
than such a report?” observed a dowager, who 
has several marriageable daughters: ‘‘I mean 
as regards his wives.” ‘‘ Why, yes, my dear 
moadam ;” was the unexpected reply; ‘‘it would 
be very much more shocking if he brought five 
million wives and only three pounds to spend in 
the country.” 

However, whatever he brings, he will be very 
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welcome. The Queen herself has consented to 
come out of her retirement and receive His 
Transparency in person. He can not speak a 
word of any civilized language, and makes a 
point of never being astonished at any thing. 
But we are going to show him the Channel fleet, 
and the Four-in-Hand Club, and the Under- 
ground Railway, and every thing we can think 
of. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind my presenting 
him with a copy of the Bazar that contains this 
record of our friendly feeling. ‘They say he is 
given to transports of passion, during which he 
kills people. Suppose he was to kill any body 
here. What should we do to him? Think of 
his being tried by a ‘‘ mixed” jury—six British 
and six Persians—before Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, eh? By Jove! you know it might 
happen. Then wouldn’t there be a row if he 
was let off because he was a Shah! Can’t you fan- 
cy the placards : ‘‘ Jf the Shah is spared, Miiller 
was murdered!” It would be quite true (here is 
another example of what I wrote above), and 
yet much more strange than fiction. And if he 
was sentenced to be hung, how could he receive 
‘‘the consolations of religion?” We should 
have to send to Pershore—which is a village in 
Worcestershire—for the clergyman. But pshaw! 
let us hope it won’t happen. 
R. Kemste, of London. 








THE LUNCH-TABLE. 
SOUPS AND SAUCES. 


OUSEKEEPERS, students of all sorts, and 
growing children need something at the 
mid-day meal, to restore their strength, in the 
lightest form possible, so as to be quickly con- 
verted into nourishment without interfering with 
the occupations of the day. Meats and vege- 
tables are too heavy to be disposed of without 
appropriating the nervous force of the system for 
an hour or two afterward, but soup is absorbed 
and distributed in refreshment to the body in 
about twenty minutes. No wonder Ninon de 
l’Enclos declared that her soup intoxicated her. 
To a nervous system of great susceptibility, as 
one of her type must be, the exhilaration of 
potent soup, the essence of nourriture, would be 
sudden and marked enough to produce feelings 
like those given by wine, even without taking 
into consideration the pint of Burgundy and the 
generous spices which lend their stimulus to the 
rich soups of the French cook. “ Americans will 
never cease being dyspeptic till they learn the 
value and requisites of good soup. A people 
who proverbially drive their brains and activities 
to the fullest limit, as ours do, must learn that 
such work can not be done on pastry and over- 
done cutlets. The strongest, finest nourishment 
must be taken, such as comes in broad rare slices 
of juicy Western beef and fragrant golden-brown 
chops, in vegetables so deftly and quickly cooked 
as to catch their ‘‘ bouquet” in immersion, and 
finally in soups of flavor and spirit that combine 
the excellences of all these. At our tables too 
frequently soup is a mere expletive to eke out 
patience while the servants are slicing the roast, 
or an appetizer, or a sacrifice to good style, which 
ordains that it must be eaten, if only a spoonful, 
before touching food in solid form. As little as 
one chooses may be taken at dinner, but at lunch 
every person not absolutely idle ought to fortify 
nature with one plateful of excellent soup, sipped 
slowly, not swallowed in rushing haste as if it 
were to be out of sight as soon as might be. To 
get the benefit of any food, it must be taken delib- 
erately, and to this end one must urge a petition 
for more flavor. Curious and delightful dishes 
will be tasted more slowly, to prolong the pleas- 
ure -derived from them, while ordinary or half- 
seasoned food will be dispatched without cere- 
mony. Add to this the established fact that the 
better food tastes the more nourishment it will 
give, and the argument for full and varied sea- 
sonings will meet no rejoinder. Now the popular 
taste, strange to say, rejects variety in these mat- 
ters, except in cities where it is educated by the 
productions of foreign cooks. It is hard to have 
the nicest soups, tinctured with celery, bay leaf, 
and clove, meet with doubtful questioning when 
set on a country table. ‘*‘ What’s this? Celery 
in soup? and clove? Better put in raisins and 
sugar, and make a sangaree. Give me salt and 
a good ball of dumpling, and I'll ask for none 
of your fashionable messes.” But that dump- 
ling ball is responsible for more heart-burn and 
bad dreams than ever rose from the delicate 
spiced soups of Christendom. 

The store-rooms of housekeepers are meagre 
enough in their furnishing of meat flavors. Salt 
and dripping seem to be the two essentials in 
most people’s minds for soups and gravies, or, as 
the French call them, sauces. Add to these 
sage and onions for dressing poultry, cloves for 
% la mode beef, and oysters for turkey sauce, 
and the housekeeper is complacent over a pover- 
ty of resource which would make a tutored cook 
despair. The list of flavors is always open to 
addition, but it should have sage, marjoram. 
thyme, basil, parsley, celery, chives, tarragon, 
Martinos, sorrel, coffee, nasturtium, bay leaf, 
garlic, summer-savory, curry-powder, red, black, 
and white pepper, besides all vegetables of de- 
cided taste. ‘These will give the housewife so 
wide a range that she need hardly present the 
same dish thrice between January and January 
comeagain. Nor must she rashly use these with 
novice hand, thinking her end is gained if variety 
is attained, for she may as well try to play Cho- 
pin’s: Nocturnes with school-girl finger as essay 
the harmonies of taste without intelligent prepa- 
ration. For encouragement, be it recorded that 
these harmonies are not mysteries, nor is cook- 
ing @ matter of sovereign instinct, but of cultiva- 
tion. The limitation of genius and instinct com- 
pared to common-sense appears like the mod- 
ern interpretation of Calvinism: all may be suc- 
cessful in this world or the world to come if they 





try hard enough, while the elect of genius must 
be so. To return to the soup-kettle. Every 
household paper has given directions for making 
soup, intended to exhaust the subject, and it is 
not necessary to repeat them. A few points need 
impression. Delicate cleanliness of the kettle 
used for making soup is as important as it is in 
dairy-ware. The kettle should be washed with 
scalding water and supercarbonate of soda, both 
outside and in, whenever fresh stock is made, to 
prevent any taint of grease. It is nice to make 
stock in a covered tin pail set in boiling water, 
but nicest to put the meat into a stone jar, rinsed 
with hot soda water first, and set it closely cov- 
ered in an oven for half a day to cook. In no 
other way is the juice of meat so perfectly ex- 
pressed. No flavor should be added to the stock 
till it has cooled and the fat been taken off. 
Many people fancy that the richness of a soup is 
measured by its oiliness and thickness—an ab- 
surd mistake. Good soup is neither more nor 
less than beef-tea flavored to taste, and thicken- 
ed or not according to fancy. 

Clear soup is esteemed by cultivated diners, 
and the art of making it is to add flavors -with- 
out color or thickness, A bouquet garni, made 
up of a stalk each of parsley, marjoram, thyme, 
and a bay leaf tied together to throw in the 
liquor when it boils, three cloves, a sliver of 
mace, two coats of an onic 1, first left in boiling 
water till it cooled, to draw out the rankness, 
and a few pepper-corns, which are preferable to 
ground pepper for soups, will give a lively flavor 
to the broth, and have the peculiar excellence 
that no one seasoning can be discerned above 
the others. In fact, one does not recognize sin- 
gle flavors in a fine dish; they should be blend- 
ed into one, which may be rich, pungent, or 
piquant, according to choice. 

A delightful addition to soups is the extract 
of celery, made by putting a five-cent paper of 
celery seed to steep in a pint of deodorized alco- 
hol. A tea-spoonful of this will give soup or 
salad a fine celery flavor, and it should be kept 
in the caster with other sauces. Celery seed in 
vinegar is also good. A little thickening may 
be given clear soup by mixing a table-spoonful 
of corn starch or sea-moss farina with cold wa- 
ter, and stirring in the boiling soup just before 
taking up. Strain through a linen cloth laid in 
a colander. A change is made by breaking 
eggs into the soup just before taking off, and 
serving poached. This is very strengthening 
diet. 

Tomato soup is usually an excuse for offering 
canned tomatoes in the most careless manner. 
Chunks of tomato floating in weak liquor is not 
asoup. The vegetable should be boiled in the 
stock in a porcelain kettle at least three hours, 
and the whole pressed through a strainer, which 
removes the seeds and fibres, leaving a smooth 
thickened soup, which should first be flavored 
with three leaves of marjoram, a spoonful of sug- 
ar, and red pepper. An odd foreign style is to 
season the tomato with salad dressing and the 
yolks of hard eggs beaten to a cream, stirred in 
after the soup is taken off the fire. 

Jullien soup is invariably misunderstood by 
ordinary cooks. Its object is not to present a 
vegetable stew, but a broth in which the vege- 
tables have lost consistency and are almost pulpy. 
The best way to prepare them is to grind all ina 
sausage cutter to a coarse meal, and boil a long 
time with spices tied in muslin. When a perfect 
success, the starch of the vegetables will have 
thickened the soup. 

Fish soup is made from the water in which 
fresh cod, halibut, or salmon has been boiled. It 
must be used the same day it is boiled; after 
taking the fish out, stir in mealy mashed pota- 
toes till the soup looks creamy; then add half a 
cupful of cream, Cayenne, salt, and slices of lem- 
on; or stew with nasturtium petals, and put the 
pods in the soup. 

Giblet soup requires the meat chopped as fine 
as meal after boiling. This is added to the liq- 
uor in which chickens were cooked, flavored 
with a dust of nutmeg and slices of lemon. This 
is the only soup with which rice is essential. 

Mutton soup is the best way to improve coarse 
bits of meat, which should be left in the oven in 
a close jar, with all manner of sweet herbs and 
garden flavors. When wanted, simmer half an 
hour, with three ounces of sago for each two 
quarts of stock. Add a glass of wine if desired. 

The sauce for green pease, beans, and all legu- 
minous vegetables is nearly all that makes them 
so piquant from the hands of a French cook. 
The invariable formula for this, as given by a 
well-known professor of the art, was a spoonful 
of butter and one of flour worked together, and 
browned in a saucepan, with half a small onion, 
two cloves, a bay leaf, and three leaves of thyme, 
on which was poured a cupful of mutton or beef 
gravy, or stock. The vegetables were selected 
much younger and tenderer than is common with 
us, washed before shelling, but not after, boiled 
till tender with just water enough to cover them, 
and the sauce added a moment before they were 
done, for a last simmer. 

A novel sauce for poultry or delicate veal is 
made by frying steak and sour sliced apples in 
the same pan successively, with plenty of butter 
or clear dripping. Season with pepper plenti- 
fully, and add a glass of Madeira, thickening a 
very little with corn starch. 

A purée of turnip tops, sorrel, spinach, beet 
tops, or cowslips is‘made by boiling these greens 
well, rubbing them through a sieve, and thicken- 
ing them according to the formula given above, 
dispensing with sweet spices, and adding the 
juice of a lemon and yolks of two eggs. Slices 
of fried bread may be served in dice with the 
purée. 

Soup of chestnuts or pea-nuts is made like that 
of dried pease. The hulls of the nuts come off 
in boiling water, after which they must be soak- 
ed all night, and boiled for hours, till they are 
tender, and strained through a colander. Very 





little salt is needed ; a spoonful of white sugar 
and a glass of native port will improve the chest- 
nuts, and slices of fried apple are served with 
them. The pea-nuts need the juice of a lime, 
Cayenne, walnut sauce, and a little curry-pow- 
der if one fancies it. To be followed by brown- 
ed breast of veal or fried chicken. 

To make liver catsup, salt a good beef’s liver, 
turn and rub it daily for ten days. Cut into small 
bits, and boil in a gallon of water, closely cover- 
ed, down to three quarts. Strain and stand to 
settle till next day. Add a quarter of a pound 
of black pepper, allspice and ginger, and boil 
down to three pints. Bottle when cold, and keep 
it well corked. 





LISETTE. 


THERE’s many a maiden sweet and fair, 

There’s many a lass of high degree, 
But for them all no whit I care 

So there’s my own Lisette for me: 
Come, sweet Lisette, and thou shalt be 

A pearl within my fond heart set; 
My heart as gold shall prison thee, 

My own Lisette. 


And in the winter of the years, 
With thee to cherish and caress, 
After Life’s storms and woes and tears, 
My love shall grow to perfectness. 
My own, my pearl, in my heart’s gold 
Forever, love, shalt thou be set: 
Our love is love that grows not old, 
My own Lisette. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


he shad has always been considered as one 
of the most delicate and delicious of Amer- 
ican fish; and ‘“‘ Connecticut River shad”’ are re- 

rded with uliar favor by epicures. The 

errimac and Hudson River fish are poe 
enough; but dwellers on the banks of the Con- 
necticut aver that the genuine article is found 
only in the waters of that beautiful river. A 
Springfield paper gives a detailed account of 
shad fishing as carried on in that vicinity, from 
which we cull some items which may be of in- 
terest even to those of our readers who have no 
personal liking for the piscatorial art beyond 
the mere fact that they enjoy its results. The 
common method of taking shad is with seine 
nets, which by law must have at least a five- 
inch mesh, to protect the young shad. Each 


net is bordered on each side by a rope, the one’ 


which is to drag on the river bottom being load- 
ed with lead, and the other set with floats of 
cork. When dragged through the water, this 
arrangement causes the net to assume a per- 
pendicular position. By the method of opera- 
tions pursued, the net is dropped into the wa- 
ter from a boat upon which it is coiled, and rap- 
idly sweeps a portion of the river. The noise 
and splashing attending this process frighten 
the shad; they dash desperately to the bottom 
of the river, but find presently all chance of es- 
cape cut off. Very rapidly the net is drawn in, 
and the fish are speedily brought upon the bank. 
It has been — until recently that shad 
could only be taken in some kind of anet; but 
now fishing for shad with a “fly hook” is not 
an uncommon practice. The story circulated 
in Massachusetts is that in the spring of 1871 a 
Scotchman residing at Holyoke, who had for 
many years studied the habits of fishes, became 
convinced that shad could be taken by hook 
with — bait. He discovered that in June 
and July shad feed extensively on a species of 
miller found near the surface of the water. He 
prepared a hook so as to represent a miller, and 
succeeded in taking shad with it. Some months 
afterward his secret became known. Some spe- 
cial skill is needful on the part of the fisherman; 
but if he is not too impatient in drawing in his 
line, he can easily secure his prize. 





We read that there are in Chicago’s new hotel, 
the Grand Pacific, fifty-nine flights of stairs, 
thirty-eight miles of wire, 999 windows, and 
1070 doors. é 





Lake George received its name from Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, who wrote from the borders of 
the lake in September, 1755, vr “Tam 
building a fort at this lake, where no house was 
ever before built, nor a rod of land cleared, 
which the French call Lake St. Sacrament, but 
I have given it the name of Lake George; not 
only in honor to his Majesty, but to assert 
his undoubted dominion here.’? This lovely 
sheet of water was also called Andatorocte—the 

ce where the lake contracts—by the once-power- 

ul Adirondacks; and by the Mohawks, Caniade- 

roit, signifying the tail of the lake—that is, of Lake 
Champlain. 

We question whether the quality of trout cap- 
tured in the river Thames will equal that of 
those taken in the clear brooks and lakes of this 
country; but some very good sized ones have 
been found there. The largest trout ever known 
to have been taken in the Thames was captured 
some fifteen years ago at Shepperton, and weigh- 
ed sixteen pounds; one was taken at Marlow 
about six years ago which weighed fifteen 
pounds; while the two largest taken last season 
weighed together twenty-three pounds. 





Here is a pleasant portrait of a widow, drawn 
by herself in the advertising columns of an En- 
glish paper: 


a hard to please ; 
ain or sickness rends the brow, 
istering angel thou.’ 





Newport became a favorite rallying _ for 
the denomination of Friends = ear 7 in the 
history of our country. Rhode Island was al- 
ways a —— for the sect when they were per- 
secuted in all other parts of New England. E - 





ery year Newport is crowded in the month of 
June with Friends, who resort thither to attend 
their yearly meeting. Hotels and boarding- 
houses are full, and even private houses are 
opened for their entertainment. Hitherto their 
sessions have been kept strictly private, but this 
year, for the first time, they allowed published 
reports. The Friends’ meeting-house in New- 
oe was erected in 1700, and is now the largest 

—s to that denomination in the United 
States. The costume of the Friends approaches 
every year more nearly to the ordinary style of 
dress. Elegant attires are seen, and rich silks 
and satins in all the lovely shades of drab, brown, 
and steel are common among the wealthy. 





Delaware Gap has a new attraction. At the 
foot of Kittatinny Mountain a cave has been 
discovered from which pours a continuous 
stream, not of water, but of cold air, so strong 
as to keep the foliage of trees in motion at a dis- 
tance of thirty yards. No satisfactory explana- 
tion for this mysterious phenomenon has been 
dey The cave has been explored to the dis- 

nce of sixty feet; but the sensation experi- 
enced from this current of air is an unpleasant 
numbness, which will not render it specially 
popular. 





One of the latest inventions whereby mankind 
is to be benefited is a process lately patented 
for making artificial butter, said to be equal, if 
not superior, to the genuine article. atier 
has become one of the necessaries of life to a 
majority of people; and to obtain good butter 
in the city is perhaps the most difficult task the 
housekeeper has to perform in providing for the 
table. hether any amount of chemical treat- 
ment will change tallow into an agreeable sub- 
stitute for “Orange County butter,’ or that 
made from any first-class dairy, remains to be 
seen. We understand the article will soon be 
for sale in our markets, and at a reasonable cost, 
80 that arey one may have the opportunity of 
trying it. It will be remembered that during 
the Jate war between France and Germany a 
substitute for butter became quite popular in 
the French markets. 





The exhibition of quicksilver at Vienna is in- 
teresting and curious. One hundred and fifty 
hundred-weight of this metal is shown in a huge 
iron caldron, and upon it rests a solid cannon- 
ball. This ball, although it weighs fifty pounds, 
rests like a feather on the silvery mass. This 
pure quicksilver is from the celebrated mines 
of Idria. It is packed in bags of white sheep 
leather especially prepared for the purpose, and 
then put into small wooden barrels carefully 
fastened up. 





An exchange enjoins all lovers of flowers to 
remember that one blossom allowed to ‘‘go to 
seed’’ injures the plant more than a dozen new 
buds. ‘Cut your flowers, then, all of them, be- 
fore they begin to fade. Adorn yourrooms with 
them, put them on your tables, send bouquets to 
your friends who have no flowers, or exchange 
favors with those who have. You will surely 
find that the more you will cut off, the more you 
will have.” 





There has been trouble among the Persian Ia- 
dies who traveled as far as Moscow with the 
Shah and his household. The proper accommo- 
dation of these ladies, who journeyed under the 
title of servants, was a matter of some difficulty. 
At Moscow they were placed in a country-house 
in the vicinity, but not liking the isolation, com- 
_— that they were not suitably lodged. The 

hah then directed that they should come to the 
palace where he was. It appears, however, that 
the ladies were not yet satisfied. They expect- 
ed that oe would be allowed in some measure 
to follow European fashions. The favorite wife 
of his Majesty desired to accompany him to the 
theatre, but the Shah would not permit it. In 
fact, finding that he was likely to have trouble, 
he determined to send them home, and despite 
their tears and protestations they were placed en 
route for Persia a few hours before their lord and 
master left Moscow. 





Captain Jack is considered the best-looking 
man in the Modoc tribe, and not naturally of an 
especially warlike disposition. He can speak 
the English language, though he seldom does in 
the presence of the whites. Hooker Jim and 
Schonshin Johr derive their first names from 
settlers in the neighborhood bearing those names 
for whom they have worked. Black Jim is dark- 
erin complexion than others ofthe tribe. Curly- 
headed Doctor is more “kinky” in the hair than 
the rest of his companions, hence his name. The 
Shack Nasty boys, of whom there are three or 
four, are the sons of an old woman in the tribe 
known by that title. 





Since last April over three hundred unhappy 
Italian children have been brought to our shores. 
Unhappy, we say, for disgraceful facts indicate 
not only that these children are kidnaped in 
Italy, and brought here by inhuman speculators, 
but that they are actually bought and sold at 
auction in our very midst. These miserable 
creatures, bound to merciless masters, are forced 
to wander through lonely streets and crowded 
thoroughfares, late at night, in cold and hot and 
inclement weather, to collect small coin in re- 
turn for their discordant music on harp or violin 
which is to swell the gains of those who sen 
them forth. This matter has been brought to 
public notice recently by special inhumanities 

racticed upon some of these poor children, and 
t is hoped that immediate measures will be tak- 
en to prevent this traffic in child life. 





A new kind of ink that can be put into trunks 
and pockets without danger of spilling is a val- 
uable thing. White blotting-paper is saturated 
with aniline black, and several sheets are pasted 
so as to form a thin pad. When wanted for use, 
a small piece is torn off and covered with a little 
water. The black liquid which dissolves out is 
a good writing-ink. A square inch of the paper 
will give a considerable quantity of ink. This 
novelty will recommend itself to travelers. 





An exchange tersely says that ‘eleven thou- 
sand people die annually in New York without 
a permit from Providence.” Our readers are 
enjoined to live wisely and temperately, and 
with due regard to all sanitary laws, during the 
coming season, that they be not included in the 
above eleven thousand. 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-Hatr Mantevet.—Back. 


Camel’s-hair Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus mantelet is made of camel's-hair lined with lustring; the 
trimming consists of black gros grain folds, gathered black lace, 
passementerie buttons and cord bands, and bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. On the wrong side, in the back of the mantelet, 
at the bottom of the waist, set a belt, which is closed in front. 
The mantelet is slashed at the sides, with the trimming extending 
around the slashes, which are connected by loops. 


Gros Grain Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis mantelet is made of black gros grain, and is lined with 
lustring. ‘The trimming consists of black guipure insertion, gath- 
ered black guipure lace, and passementerie agrafes. The inser- 
tion is underlaid with black gros grain ribbon. A fold of the 
material, edged with lace, passes from one shoulder diagonally 
across the back and under the other arm, simulating a scarf. 
Hooks and eyes serve for closing the mantelet. 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grain MantTe.et.—Fronr. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own 
CoRRESPONDENT. | ° 
THOSE DREADFUL 
_ AMERICANS. 
N spite of panics 
and crises and pa- 
cific revolutions that 
many persist in re- 
garding as but the 
preludes of the inevi- 
table sanguinary one, 
Paris still holds its 
own as the centre of 
fashion and the city of 
pleasure, and Ameri- 
cans flock to it in hun- 
dreds every. week as 
in the gay and pros- 
perous days. of its re- 
cent splendor. Well, 
since they are not 
afraid of the threat- 
ened Red Ruin, and 
since, so far, at any 
rate, their boldness in 
running the risk of 
being caught in a 
Commune has been 
justified, far be it from 
me to play the part of 
pessimist, and warn 
themaway. Let them 
come, and see, and 
conquer, as of yore. 
Let them drive poor 
natives from the first 
floors and the best 
shops, and in many 
cases from the city 
altogether, by their 
reckless extravagance 
and their overpower- 
ing toilettes. The 
French either can 
hold their own against 
the invaders or they 
can not, or they don’t 
care enough about the 
stakes to try. It is 
no. concern of ours. 
Here, at least, the 
principle of neutrali- 
ty among nations is 
allowable, and we 
adopt it. As the aim and chief object of so many families who 
come to Paris from the other side of the Atlantic is the education 
of their children, I think a few words about schools may be wel- 
come to them. I have already touched often on the subject, but 
merely in a passing way. I should like to-day to have a little 
chat about schools exclusively, if you don’t mind it. ‘Those who 
feel no interest in so dry a topic can turn aside and amuse them- 
selves with more entertaining matter on the next page. First and 
foremost, do you want a boarding-school or a day school, a secular 
‘* institution” or a convent? I have in a previous letter spoken 
of the cours, or classes we should. call them, which young girls 
who do not like to leave their families altogether can frequent 
with ease and advantage. They are admirably organized, and 
very economical. I don’t know how far the heavy taxations since 
the war and the immense increase in the expense of life in every 
way may have acted on the cours, but the terms for an entire 
season used to be two hundred francs (forty dollars). For this 
small sum you had a full and graduated course of lessons or lect- 
ures in every branch 
of study — history, 
geography, grammar, 
rhetoric, etc., from 
a professor who has 
qualified himself for 
the task by making 
each branch his spe- 
cial study. _The ob- 
jection to foreigners 
in those classes is that 
in order to follow 
them with adequate 
advantage you re- 
quire to know the lan- 
guage, not perfectly, 
of course, but fluent- 
ly, and to be able to 
write it without any 
hesitation, though it 
may be with innu- 
merable faults. The 
mere necessity for 
thus exereising her- 
self in French is, of 
course, the best and 
most efficacious les- 
son a learner could 
have. Then it re- 
quires the pupil to put 
forth all her energies 
in the race, because 
though the lesson is 
in itself so full and 
explanatory, it leaves 
the pupil a vast deal 
to do in the way 
of working it out at 
home; and an idle 
girl who does not fol- 
low it up when she 
gets home by help of 
the notes taken down 
at the time, and with 
the various books they 
refer to, will do very 
little with this system. 
It has been found by 
French people to an- 
swer so well, that it 
has in a great meas- 
ure superseded both 
first-rate governess- 
es and second-rate 
schools. A govern- 

















Fig. 2,—CaME.’s-HAIR MANTELET.—FRONT. 


ess is, however, almost a necessity for young girls who attend the 
cours; but she need not be a very accomplished one: the thorough 
teaching of the professor, whose instruction she only supplements, 
obviates the need for that perfect mastery of the subjects which she 
would otherwise require.. A daily governess, at a salary of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred francs a month, will be 
quite up to the mark for a girl who is advanced enough to attend 
the cours. 

There are, in the same way, excellent singing, music, and draw- 
ing classes, very inexpensive for the most part, and where the 
teaching is of the very best. I make it a rule, as you know, never 
to mention names, or indicate one establishment as better or 
worse than another. These things strangers had best find out 
for themselves. But classes are such a very important point, and 
so much depends on your finding the right ones, and without loss 
of time, that I am tempted for once to break through the above 
rule, and give you the address of a music class, which among 





many good ones occupies just now a very high place. It is that 
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- Fig. 2.—Gros Gratin ManteLtet.—Back. 
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of Mademoiselle Laya, who resides at No. 20 Rue 
Roquépine, near the Boulevard Malesherbes, a cen- 
‘tral situation, much frequented by Americans. Pri- 
vate lessons, of course, are expensive here, as from 
every other good professor. It is.a grievous mistake, 
and one into which strangers, Americans and En- 
glish especially, are very apt to fall, to suppose that 
masters are cheap in Paris. For a first-rate music 
or singing lesson you must be prepared to pay from 
fifteen to twenty francs an hour (three to four dol- 
lars); for a really good one, not less than from eight 
to ten francs. You will see in Galignani, and pasted 
on the walls of the boulevards, tempting announce- 
ments of ‘‘lessons from a pupil of the Conservatoire,” 
or of some fashionable artist, ‘‘for a franc.” ‘This is 
sheer absurdity ; and if you are beguiled into making 
the experiment, one lesson will suffice to show you 
the folly of it. .A new system which has for the last- 
few years been tried with immense success in the 
case of singing is that of beginning a regular course, 
and taking a lesson every day, and never singing ex- 
cept with the master or mistress. It is an expensive 
process, certainly, but perhaps not more so in the end 
than the old one of taking a couple of lessons a week 
off and on for several years, as is the way with most 
amateur learners. One year of steady adherence to 
the new method will do more than ten years of the 
old one. -A very brilliant American amateur artist, 
who delighted the salons of Paris by her beautiful 
voice of late, came to Paris some seven years ago 
without ever having had a singing lesson in her life. 
She had a few fine notes in her voice, but within the 
limit of one octave, and with this untried and dimin- 
utive organ she betook herself to one of the best mas- 
ters in the city, who had been very successful with 
an unmarried friend of hers. He agreed to make her 
sing at the end of a year if she obeyed him faithfully 
in taking a lesson. daily, and never singing by herself 
until he gave permission. She agreed to this, and the 
result was a triumphant vindication of the system. I 
do not name her, because any one who knows any 
thing of society in Paris of late years will recognize 
her identity at once. It is, however, absolutely es- 
sential that the pupil, before embarking on the enter- 
prise, should be fully determined to abide by the con- 
dition of not trying her voice out of lesson time until 
the master authorizes her to do so. I know another 
instance in which the attempt, so successful in the 
above-named case, proved a complete and even a dis- 
astrous failure. A young girl who had the making 
of a very fine voice was placed for training in the 
hands of a good master; after the first three months 
of rigid discipline the prohibition was relaxed, and he 
gave leave for half an hour's practice alone. The 
pleasure of feeling her instrument growing so elastic 
and clear, and of exercising her own power over it, 
proved too great a temptation. The half hour ex- 


panded to an hour, and imperceptibly to two. One day while ca- 
reering with infinite gusto up and down the scales, she was seized 
with a sudden sensation of choking, or as if something had snapped 
in her throat. She cleared it, and tried to begin again; but not a 
note, not even a sound, could she articulate. The voice was ut- 
terly and entirely gone. The doctor was sent for, but he could do 
nothing. She had strained the organ, and it would take some 
years of rest and medical care to restore it, even to get back the 
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of the upper flounce is covered by a ruffle and a puff. 
The over-skirt and waist are of figured linen cam- 
bric, and are trimmed to match the skirt. 











THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


HOUGH it is queer to call Nasr-ed-din the 

‘* successor of Darius,” yet the people over whom 
he reigns more directly represent the people of Da- 
rius than any of the great European nations repre- 
sent those who dwelled on the same soil in the days 
of Darius. The Gaul and the Iberian have really 
lived on through all conquests, but they have lost the 
outward badge of their old national being by adopting 
the Roman language. The Persian has had masters 
of divers nations, and he has adopted an Arabian re- 
ligion, but the Persian language has lived on through 
it all. If any one chooses to infer that all this comes 
of the inborn superiority of an Aryan people strug- 
gling against Semitic and Touranian intruders, we 
shall not argue against him. Anyhow the fact is 
certain that the Persian nationality and the Persian 
speech have lived on through successive conquests, 
that conquerors and immigrants have been largely 
assimilated to the native stock, that Persia has twice, 
after long periods of subjection, risen again in the 
strength of a revived nationality, and that both times 
the revived nationality has taken the form of the 
preaching of a national religion. The dynasties of 
both of the Sassanids and the Sophis can not, with- 
out some straining of language, be called successors 
of Darius; but both may be fairly said to have re- 
vived the monarchy of Darius. 

People are apt to forget the wide distinction be- 
tween the Persians and most other Mohammedan na- 
tions. This confusion reached its height in the wild 
belief that the present Persian King is the spiritual 
head of Mohammedans generally. . It is hard to find 
a parallel in the West to so strange a delusion. , Per- 
haps the nearest thing to it would be if any Persian 
were to tell his countrymen that the German Emperor 
was the common spiritual head of all Christian sects. 
Now, setting aside smaller and earlier Mohammedan 
powers, of the three Mohammedan powers which 
have cut any great figure in the world for the last 
four hundred years, the Ottomans, the Persians, and 
the Indian Moguls, the Persians stand alone-as being 
really a Mohammedan nation. The other two, the 
Ottomans and the Moguls, were essentially foreign 
conquerors, ruling over subject nations of other re- 
ligions in their own land. So to be was not an acci- 
dent, but the essential feature of their position. The 
Ottomans have always been, not a nation, but a rul- 
ing caste; a ruling caste which, in the days of its 
strength, was replenished by the human tribute of all 
the subject nations. Even in those parts of the Ot- 


power of speech. I believe a winter in Egypt eventually repaired | toman Empire where the population is mainly Mohammedan, the 
the mischief. This has drawn me away from the schools for to- | Ottomans are still a ruling caste over the earlier Mohammedan 
day, but the subject will keep till my next letter. Comet. inhabitants, including, of course, the earlier ‘Turkish settlements 
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before the Ottoman dynasty arose. So in India the Moguls 
were, in the like sort, a ruling caste over a people mainly Hindoo, 
but with a sprinkling of heretical Mohammedans and people of 


Tue dress of this suit is made of striped écru batiste, and is | other creeds. Thus the Moguls then, and the Ottomans still, 
trimmed with gathered ruffles of the material and with brown | represent not only Mohammedanism, but Mohammedan ascend- 


gros grain folds; 
the white cashmere 
paletot is trimmed 
with a braiding of 
black silk cord. 
White English 
straw hat, trimmed 
with a box-pleated 
ruche of gros grain 
ribbon and with os- 
trich feathers. 


Figured 
Foulard House 
Dress. 


Tus dress is 
made of gray and 
white figured fou- 
lard. ‘The skirt, 
the back breadths 
of which are ar- 
ranged in a puff, 
is of plain foulard. 
The trimming con- 
sists of gathered 
ruffles of figured 
foulard, which are 
embroidered with 
white cotton as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The over- 
skirt and basque- 
waist are of figured 
foulard, trimmed 
with embroidered 
ruffles. Sash of 
plain foulard. 


Dotted Linen 
Cambric House 
Dress. 


Tuts dress is 
made of dotted lin- 
en cambric, and 
consists of a dou- 
ble skirt and waist 
with basque. The 
under-skirt is of 
plain linen cam- 
bric, and trimmed 
with flounces of the 
material. ‘These 
flounces are bor- 
dered on the under 
edge with gathered 
linen cambric ruf- 
fles, which are em- 
broidered with red 
worsted dots in sat- 
in stitch, and with 
puffs of plain ma- 
terial. The seam 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jory 12, 1873. 








ency. The very essence of their being is the su- 
premacy of Mohammedan conquerors over sub- 
nations, Christian or heathen. The Per- 
sians are nothing of the kind: they are strictly 
a Mohammedan nation. At the same time they 
are, as it were, Mohammedans by accident, and 
their Mohammedanism is a form of Mohammed- 
anism of their own making. If we draw out a 
comparison between the history of Christendom 
and the history of Islam, the Arabian caliphate, 
the original Mohammedan power, answers to the 
Roman empire, politically, though not theolog- 
ically, the original Christian power. The vari- 
ous Parkish tribes—and the Indian Moguls were 
really as much Turkish as any thing else—adopt- 
ed Mohammedanism as they came within the in- 
fluence of the caliphate, just as the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic nations adopted Christianity when they 
came within the influence of the empire. And 
to them no doubt their conversion to Islam was 
a lift in the order of things. They were raised 
from mere barbarism to that moral and social 
stage which the higher form of Mohammedan- 
ism represents. With the Persians nothing of 
the kind happened. The Turks freely accepted 
Mohammedanism in the course of migrations 
which brought them within the reach of a re- 
ligion and a civilization which were, at any 
rate, higher than their own. To the Persians, 
on the other hand, Islam came as something 
forced upon them by foreign conquerors. Mo- 
hammedanism, in its first purity, might be a 
better theological system than the religion of 
Zoroaster as it stood in the days of the last 
Sassanids. But the Persian, with his magnifi- 
cent empire and his ancient civilization, could 
not feel toward conquerors from the Arabian 
desert as the Teutons and Sclaves felt toward 
the Roman empire and religion, or as the Turks 
felt toward the caliphate in a somewhat later 
stage. In fact, Persia to a great extent led 
pee her Arabian conquerors, and turned the 
phate of Bagdad into something very differ- 
ent from what it had been when Abou Bekr and 
Omar ruled half the world from the steps of the 
mosque at Mecca. The Persians became Mo- 
hammedans because they could not well help it, 
and they revenged themselves in the end by giv- 
ing their Mohammedanism a national character 
of their own. But in so doing they became 
more strictly a Mohammedan nation than any 
other, as the whole people, with the most tri- 
fling exceptions, gradually came to accept the 
religion which was at first forced upon them by 
the sword, 

Whatever, then, the Shah of Persia may be in 
any other way, he is at least not the alien ruler 
of subject Christian nations. He has not tram- 
me a Christian people under foot. He is the 

ead of a Mohammedan nation—a nation at 
once the most purely and the least truly Mo- 
hammedan of any of the great Mohammedan 
powers of modern times. And, without guar- 
anteeing the pure Aryan descent of this partic- 
ular king, we may say that he is at least the 
head of the one great Mohammedan nation 
which still preserves signs of primeval kindred 
with the great nations of Europe. As such he 
is a reasonable object of interest in our eyes. 
And if it adds to his interest in any body’s eyes 
to call him the ‘‘ successor of Darius,” we will 
not greatly quarrel with the description, though 
it is rather like challenging special regard for 
the Ottoman Sultan on the ground of his being 
the successor of Philip of Macedon. 








AILEEN’S LOVER. 


N that part of the New Jersey coast which 

is most barren and desolate there is built 

a melancholy straggling line of little houses. 

This is the fishing village of Bender’s Tow. 

The houses never knew paint nor whitewash, 

or, if ever, they have long since forgotten it, and 

have assumed, as if by common consent, a sad 

gray color, which tones harmoniously with. the 

neutral shade of the sand and with the sea fog 
that surrounds them. 

Like all people who depend on sea chances for 
a livelihood, the inhabitants of the settlement 
are for the most part lazy and careless. Themen 
sometimes lie for days in the warm sand—smok~ 
ing, drinking, quarreling—watching for a show 
of fish. They are all good friends again so soon 
as the fish appear and inspire them with a com- 
mon interest; and when the need is pressing 
they work fiercely with the boats and nets. The 
women are strong-limbed and tall, but with the 
anxious, worn look on their faces that makes the 

r class of women in America lose their beauty 
and youth long before they are old. 

‘It’s willin’ agin my man that’s made me like 
a scrag,” I heard one of these wives say down on 
the beach at Bender’s Tow. ‘‘He’s good and 
convenable enough when he’s out o’ liquor; but 
get him drunk, and it takes an awful sight o’ 
willin’ to manage him straight. He won't fish 
nor nothing, and the childer starving, maybe. 
Many’s the time I've left my baby in the sand, 
and gone out in the surf along of the men, tug- 
ging at the seine for a share of the fish to stop 
the young uns’ crying, and him a-lyin’ drunk on 
the shore laffin at me. Them’s the times you 
don’t think gentle to a man, nor hadn't orter.” 

Four or five miles in from the ocean the land 
rises into low wooded hills. Still further away, 
on the other side of the hills, is the town of 
Bendersville, which seems to have been dwarfed 
in its early youth, for it has never grown within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Here the 
sea people find a market for some of their fish, 
and here they come to do their trading, to buy 
their whisky and flour. 

On the hill-side stands a ruinous little shanty, 
in which a benevolent old maid had tried to keep 
school for the little ‘‘ fish children.” Instead of 
the children, whom she could have managed, 
there came great hulking boys, and girls as rough 





as they, who frightened the old maid away after 
a six months’ trial. Among these overgrown 
scholars were Sandy Coe and Aileen Craig. By 
the final day of Miss Nancy’s effort at instruc- 
tion Aileen had learned to read slowly and with 
determination, and even to write her name, while 
Sandy was stumbling blindly about over little 
words; and as these were the last school-days 
that ever dawned for Bender's Tow, his educa- 
tion was always limited. 

‘‘You ain’t gotten no more sense nor a crab, 
Sandy Coe, that can’t read yer lesson, and goes 
back in yer book, too.” Aileen used to laugh at 
her tall companion as they walked home through 
the rank grass and sand after school. Aileen 
was always laughing at him. She was a little 
person, with great dark eyes, and hair that hung 
about in heavy waves, till she thought herself 
grown up, and took to tying it in a tumble-down 
knot at the back of her head. She had neither 
mother nor father since she could remember, 
and her aunt, ‘* Widder Wilder,” had always 
given her a home, and brought her up. She 
used to run wild on the beach, in her short cot- 
ton gown, with her feet bare, sometimes helping 
the men to knot their nets, for her brown fingers 
were very nimble, and she was quick and pws d 
as a child, and could make the old fishers laug 
by her little songs and pertness. 

As she grew older, and had learned to read, 
she became more demure and quiet, and no lon- 
ger went near the half-tipsy fishermen, or offered 
to help them, as the other girls did, till they be- 
gan to say at Bender's Tow that she was proud, 
and thought herself altogether too good-looking. 
She had, indeed, grown very pretty, and knew it 
well enough, for there were some among the 
young fellows who told her so plainly. There 
was one of her admirers, however, who never put 
this in words, and he was called Sandy Coe—he 
who studied crab-fashion in the days when they 
went to school. He had always been her knight- 
errant, in an uncouth way; and now that she 
had become this haughty damsel, his kind eyes 
somehow watched over her and followed her 
movements, and no one would have dared to 
speak rudely to Aileen while Sandy was about. 
Without a spoken word from this silent guard- 
ian, Aileen knew that he thought more of her 
than of any other girl in the village; and she 
knew, too, that he had “‘more brains than all 
the other fisher-boys put together.” So she used 
to think when she watched them getting the boats 
off through the surf in the mornings. . 

She stood up on the shore sometimes and 
smiled to see how his will and forethought 
seemed to seize the moment for the gang to pay 
out their strength and pull all together at the 
rocking boat. In her lifetime Aileen had seen 
hundreds of boats go out, but none had moved 
so steadily or gracefully as his; and then, as the 
long white dory, with its pile of nets in the bow, 
slipped out on the retreating wave, she liked to 
watch his tall, gaunt figure spring into the boat 
at the last moment, as he seized an oar. Per- 
haps she saw, too, that the rower’s blue eyes 
glanced toward the spot where she was standing. 
And the sun sparkled on the waves, and Sandy 
Coe rowed away to the fishing grounds, while 
pretty Aileen stood on the bank and gazed after 
him. 


He was growing rich. His luck with the nets 
never failed him, and he was speculating, too, in 
fish by means of a little smack in which he had 
taken an interest, and which was sailing away 
and trading with more busy settlements than 
Bender’s Tow; and when, one day, Sandy went 
over to the ‘‘ville” for his potatoes and his fa- 
ther’s whisky, and found a hundred dollars, the 
proceeds of his trading venture, paid into the 
bank to his credit, he felt himself wealthy for his 
part ofthe country. So, suddenly, he determined 
to put his fate to the test: he would ask Aileen 
to be his wife. When Sandy had so far decided 
bravely, his courage failed, and turning into one 
of the brilliant grocery and dry-goods establish- 
ments of the town, and blushing, he procured a 
kerchief of crimson silk, fine and soft and splen- 
did. It was for Aileen; he felt the need of a 
propitiatory gift. As he walked back over the 
hill, and his old home came in sight, he began to 
understand how poor and mean was the life at 
Bender’s ‘Tow, and to lament that he had only 
this to offer Aileen. He did not think that she 
had never known any thing better or different. 
To him his love seemed so far above him, so 
beautiful! Even this ignorant fisherman bowed 
down in reverence before the woman he had 
chosen. 

As he came into the settlement, far off on the 
sand a little figure was walking slowly, all alone. 
Sandy left his sack of potatoes at his door, and 
followed her with haste. He drew near, and 
walked softly for a moment, looking at her. She 
was playing with the waves as they rolled up the 
beach, running after them, and wetting her bare 
feet in the white foam. 

The little sandpipers and snipe scarcely 
heeded her as they too followed the retreating 
waves, leaving the marks of their sharp little 
claws in the wet sand. Aileen laughed aloud as 
one long-legged bird, more courageous or more 
careless than the others, was caught by the surf, 
and struggled and fluttered squeaking to dry 
land. She laughed, and the birds sped away in 
a trice, and began picking at a safe distance. 

Sandy spoke her name now. ‘Aileen, can 
I come along?” 

She turned round, startled, and nodded to him. 
**Come; I don’t care.” ‘The blush that had 
risen to her cheeks staid there, making her pret- 
tier than ever. ‘* Them birds is the skeerest 
lot. Did you see ’em go when I laffed ?” 

‘Ef I was a bird, Aileen, I wouldn’t go,” 
said he, making an effort at a compliment, and 
then he hurried on: ‘‘I had a bit of news to tell 
you; I was over to Bendersville, and I found 
that I— And I brought you this.” He handed 
her the silk kerchief. 





She looked up in his face, and put her hands 
behind her. 

‘* Is that the news?” she said ; ‘‘ and whaten- 
ever did yer bring me that for ?” 

She did not offer to take his present, but 
stood flushed and a little defiant before him. 
He seemed hurt. 

“*T brought this because you are so pretty, 
and I ain’t never see yer in a bright-looking 
thing like that; and the news was that I found 
there was money paid over for me into the bank, 
and—oh, Aileen, will you marry me?” 

She turned away with a short, nervous laugh. 

**Did yer think that red rag was a-goin’ to git 
yer answer, Sandy Coe, and yer money? I 
ain’t knowed riches well enough to forget how 
to live poor. I don’t doubt but there’s plenty 
would like yer riches.” She walked on ahead 
of him, and they were both silent. If she had 
looked at him she would have seen her lover's 
eyes were full of tears. 

Suddenly she spoke again, in a sharp, spiteful 
way: 

Ph don’t ye go? Ye got yer answer, ain’t 
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‘*T suppose I’d orter think so; but, ‘Aileen, I 
love you like nothing in this world, and I always 
did, and I always shall; and to have you speak 
up like that has kind o’ skeered me, like them 
birds, I guess—only I ain’t run away,” he added. 
‘* T ain’t troubled you in a good while, my dear— 
for why ?—that I didn’t see no way in the world 
that you could care for an ugly, hulking lubber 
like me. But to-day, when I found maybe I 
could take as good care of yer as the next one, 
I just dared to tell yer so. I’d orter knowed 
"twa’n’t no use. But it don’t make no odds, and 
I won’t bother you agin. Only nobody else can 
have what I offered you to-night.” 

He took the unappreciated kerchief and rolled 
it into a hard knot, and pitched it as far as he 
could into the water. 

** And good-night, Miss Aileen.” He said it 
quite humbly, and turned on his heel toward the 
village. The sun was setting behind the hills, 
and the sky was all aflame, tinging the ocean 
with reflected light. But on the pink wave 
crests there bobbed up and down the little red 
ball that he had thrown. He could not look at 
it, but kept his eyes on the sand as he moved 
slowly away. 

‘*Mr. Coe, ain’t you afeard of yourself, to have 
such a temper ?” 

As he looked up the little figure that he loved 
so well had stopped a few feet higher up the 
bank, and showed dark against the scarlet torch- 
es in the sky. Her arms were folded across her 
breast, her eyes were dazzling bright, and she 
looked straight at her disheartened suitor. 

He stood transfixed by her glance; then wrung 
his hands together like a man in deep sorrow, 
and would have hurried on, but Aileen sprang 
down before him and stood still. She spoke in 
a soft, high voice: 

“Sandy, do you think I could love any man 
only you?” 

He could not speak. In an instant her arms 
were about his neck, and she had kissed him. 
~ was as pale as death, as he gently clasped 
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r. 

“*Take care, my lass,” he said. ‘I think 
that I’m a-dyin’.” 

The tears were running down his cheeks, 
while in his heart, though he did not speak it, 
there arose a thanksgiving to Heaven. 

The waves came rolling in with the swash of 
the rising tide, and brought with the foam a red 
silk kerchief. Aileen ran down the beach and 
rescued it, dripping, from the water, and held it 
up. 

‘Thank you, Sandy,” she said, and they both 
laughed. They were very happy and quiet as 
they walked slowly back in the evening. 

ut of the sea appeared the soft round moon, 
like a pink cloud. Their hearts were awed by 
the peace and poetry of the hour, and they.spoke 
with whispering voices. 

‘**Mother used to sing a song' when she was 
livin’—a Scotch song—and some of it went like 
this,” said Sandy. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to venture the 
tune,” he added, smiling, as Aileen looked up 
with a twinkle in her eyes, for Sandy was never 
known to catch an air. ‘‘It was a soft, pretty 
kind of a song, and I always get thinking of 
you when it comes into my head. Mother had 
a good singing voice, and she always kept her 
own way of talkin’ like a Scotchwoman. Some- 
times I get at it too. 

‘And oh, my luve, 

And my ainly, ainly luve, 

That prayed for me at sea!’ 

I don’t rightly remember only that; but when 
I've been caught out in a gale I’ve thought of 
you, and wondered would you ever pray for 
me. And you was always ‘my ainly luve,’ Ai- 
leen, my ainly.” 

He left her at Widder Wilder’s door, and 
went down the street toward his own hut. He 
walked proudly, his face shining with the new 
happiness that had come to him. 

As he pushed open the house door his father 
lay drunk across the threshold. It was a sight 
Sandy was used to see; but he felt as if some 
one had struck him a blow as he lifted the drow- 
sy man on to his pallet in the sleeping-room. 

He sat late that night in the moonlight, think- 
ing. After all, what had he to give Aileen be- 
sides his love? Such a home as this, with that 
tipsy old man, would be a sorry place to bring 
her to. Finally his resolution was fixed. He 
would take the money that was his at the bank 
and build a new house for his bride. 

When Sandy thought his father was sober 
enough to understand it he broke the news to 
him. 

‘¢ Father, you know Aileen Craig, don’t you? 
Well, she’s give me her promise.” 

“That gal?” 

**T guess she’s good enough for me, ain’t she ?” 





**No good won't come o’ that, Sandy Coe. 
She’s a pretty-faced gal, but she’s kinder fancy, 
and I don’t guess she'll do much work for ye. 
You’d better ’a took a good strong one while you 
was about it. I don’t set much by them pretty- 
faced women.” 

‘Well, I've got strength enough to keep us 
both, I guess. I wasn’t thinkin’ o’ that. See 
here, father, this old place is about played; and 
I’ve made up my mind to fix up a house for us 
hereabouts not fur off, but a new house.” 

The old man was thunderstruck by this. He 
jumped up suddenly: ‘‘A new house! Ain’t 
this fine enough~ for her? I told you there 
wouldn’t no good come of it. She’s a stuck- 
up gal. What yer goin’ to do of me?” he 
cried, suddenly ; ‘‘but yer needn’t trouble yer- 
selves, I kin shift for myself, only yer better 
git out o’ this quick as comes handy for ye. [ 
want my place to myself. Do you hear? Blarst 
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Sandy had certainly not expected sympathy 
or congratulation from his parent. On the 
whole, perhaps, old Coe’s reception of his son’s 
intention might be considered favorable. No 
more was said, and he stumbled out of the hut 
to join his tipsy old companions and to tell them 
the news. 

When it became known at the Tow that Aileen 
was promised, opinions on the subject were freely 
expressed. 

“* Sandy Coe won’t never get that piece for his 
wife. He ain’t nigh fine enough for her. You 
just wait. She'll throw him over the first chance 
she gets that’s better than him. And remember 
I said it.” ‘ 

At the other end of the street Sarah Jones was 
saying to Mrs. Schenck : 

‘* Well, she’s hooked about the best-goin’ feller 
to the Tow. He’s got the kindest heart I ever 
see. Why, when Jones was down with the rheu- 
matiz that bad he couldn’t turn over, an’ me with 
a felon, he just come in an’ done for him like a 
mother. I ain’t never forgot the way Sandy Coe 
done for Jones, nor won’t neither. She'll have 
to be pretty good to be up to him, I tell you.” 

Among the younger women Aileen had made 
few friends and many enemies. She was never 
social in her ways, but had always held herself 
aloof from the girls of her own age; and she had 
cultivated an ugly temper and sharp tongue, that 
made her feared among them; so their remarks 
were far from complimentary. 

Every one seemed to agree that Sandy had got 
a pretty girl, but that either he would havea hard 
time with her or she would be false to him. 

As time went on old Coe grew more tipsy, and 
stopped speaking to the ungrateful son who was 
about to leave him. Though he ate Sandy's 
bread, and drank his whisky too, he was always 
grumbling at the way in which he was treated. 

Sandy had nearly completed his new house, 
and it seemed to aggravate his neighbors, wha 
were suddenly filled with an admiration for their 
old gray boards, and regarded his fresh pine frame 
as an interloper. They all sniffed at Aileen’s 
pride, and said the old house was good enough 
for her. 

Sandy was growing impatient for the wedding 
by this time, and toward the end of September 
Aileen was induced to promise her lover that in 
another month she would think about it. 

‘* Well, well,” cried the gossips of Bender’s 
Tow, ‘‘we never thought it would come to this. 
Aileen Craig has named the day, and they are to 
be j'ined in October. We'll see.” 

Aileen knew all that was said of her marriage, 
and it was almost more than she could bear. 
It seemed, now that she had an acknowledged 
protector in the person of her faithful Sandy, 
all those whom she had ever hurt by her proud 
ways, all those who felt any spite against her, 
expressed it in these malicious doubts of her faith. 
She never told Sandy how much she suffered 
from her neighbors’ unkind speeches, and he, 
good-natured and contented, was blissfully ig- 
norant of the storm of anger and hatred that 
was rising in his sweetheart’s breast. 

Old Coe went away, and for several days no- 
body knew what had become of him, till at last, 
when people were beginning to wonder, he one 
day came into the village with a rather curious 
procession. He was shambling along, pushing 
before him a rickety hand-cart half filled with 
household goods. On top of these sat a little 
boy of about three years old, rosy-faced, and smil- 
ing. Beside old Coe a woman was walking; a 
poor, sickly, slatternly looking woman, with some 
attempt at brightness in her costume, exhibiting 
itself in a pair of cheap red bonnet strings on 
her very rusty black bonnet. She held another 
child by the hand. Tipsy Coe was smoking a 
pipe, and from time to time regaling himself 
from a black bottle which he kept conveniently 
nigh him on the cart, and which he at rare inter- 
vals offered to his companion. 

As this little caravan passed on toward its 
destination the fishers’ wives came open-mouthed 
to their doors, the fishermen looked up from the 
nets they were spreading to dry, and the propeller 
of the cart was greeted by rough voices from the 
shore. 

* Hillo, old Coe, what you ben a-doin’ of ?” 

He stopped in his shuffling walk and allowed 
the cart to rest on its handles, while he, in a 
maudlin voice, addressed the little crowd that 
fowmed round him. 

‘¢ My frens, I ben a-gettin’ marrid. Ve’y fine 
ole woman. Ben over to the Ma’sh, an’ Mish 
Jenkins didn’t object none, and I named the day, 
an’ tuk her ter Bensville, and Sandy’s got new 
mar. Thish Mish Coe, gelmen. Howdo, all.” 

A roar of laughter, in which the little fellow 
on the cart joined, greeted this speech. ‘‘ Mish 
Coe, gelmen,” made a sort of courtesy in ac- 
knowledgment of their pleasant reception, and 
her new lord and master, with a “‘ Git ‘long, ole 
gal,” proceeded toward the Coe mansion. 

Poor Sandy learned only too soon what had 
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happened. It scarcely needed his father’s ram- 
bling explanation to tell him that the wretched 
creature had traveled tothe great ‘‘ Ma’sh,” twelve 
miles away, to bring Mrs. Jenkins, a shiftless, 
unhappy woman, as his ‘‘new mar.” 

“] wa’n't goin’ to have no black-eyed gals 
‘youn’, thout ole woman for m’self,” said the af- 
fectionate creature, clasping his bottle tightly. 
‘Yer kin git marrid soon’s yer choosh, my shon,” 
added he, with great dignity. : 

Sandy went out into the fresh air and walked 
away from the door. The rosy-cheeked boy 
who had ridden in such state on the cart ran up 
to him and thumped his knee to make him at- 


nd. 
mn What’s the matter, little chap?” he asked. 
The chap held up two brown fists filled with 

bbles. 

‘J dot damned sight ’ittle white ’tones. “Ittle 
chap yourself. I’s hungry, too.” 

He made this statement, looking up at the 
great tall man, as if it was his right to demand 
from a creature so much stronger than himself. 
Sandy laughed, and picked the boy up. 

‘Yer didn’t orter say them ugly words, son- 
ny,” he said, alluding to the profane swearing 
about the white stones. ‘‘Some day yer won't 
have no tongue left if yer talk like that.” 

‘‘Dere my tongue, you devil,” said the child, 
with great determination, at the same time put- 
ting out his little red tongue for an instant, and 
bursting into a laugh of derision. 

‘¢ What’s yer name, little chap ?” asked Sandy, 
to turn the conversation. 

‘‘Name Tommy; what's your’n ?” 

“T ain’t got much of a name, Tommy, but 
it’s Sandy Coe. Kin yer speak it?” 

“Coe,” cried Tommy, with triumph, and 
‘¢Coe” it remained for him as long as their ac- 
quaintance lasted. 

Mrs. Jones had said that Sandy was possessed 
of the kindest heart ‘‘ she ever see, when he done 
for Jones like a mother.” She herself had since 
then ‘‘done for Jones,” but in another way— 
rather as a step-mother, perhaps ; still she could 
appreciate the kind heart when it ministered to 
the rheumatic Jones, and had spoken truly of 
Sandy. It was partly his kind heart, and partly 
Aileen’s bad temper,’ but there came at last the 
cruel breach between these two lovers which had 
been predicted by their friends. 

As the weather grew colder old Coe took more 
persistently to drink, and became daily more 
helpless and senile. Mrs. Coe ‘‘ brought the 
shakes along of her from the Ma’sh,” and was as 
helpless and weak as her husband. Sandy saw 
plainly that_to leave this thriftless, wretched 
household to its oWn resources was to leave them 
to starvation. 

As he thought more about this, he understood 
how his own selfishness had driven the tipsy old 
man to seek Mrs. Jenkins at the Ma’sh for a 
companion in his loneliness. 

**T was a-goin’ to forsake that poor old man 
and leave him alone, that hadn’t the sense to 
take care of hisself,” mused this sentimental fish- 
er. ‘‘It wasn’t right, the way I done, and what 
was wrong then is worse now, when there’s more’n 
him to starve ef I leave ’em.” 

He was filled with remorse, and though his 
love for Aileen grew stronger with evey hour 
of his life, suddenly he determined that the only 
right thing to do was to give up the jgy of bring- 
ing her home as his wife, at least till the hard 
winter was past, and still to maintain his father 
and the family he had established. 

**Tt won’t be much longer to wait. It ain’t 
so bad as that feller the minister over to Benders- 
ville was tellin’ on, that served for his girl four- 
teen year. I'll feel like I was serving for my 
Ainly, only it ‘ll be my father, not her’n, I’m 
bound to.” 

He strolled toward Widder Wilder’s, still turn- 
ing it over in his mind, and he whistled, all out 
of tune, as he went, ‘* My leve is but a lassie 
yet.” It somehow kept up his spirits until he 
should see Aileen, and get some words of encour- 
agement from her. 

‘* Ainly, come along with me a piece down the 
beach; I want to talk to you,” he begged, as he 
found his sweetheart sewing on her door-step. 
She stuck her needle in the work, left it lying 
on the stone, and followed him, bare-headed, 
down the street. 

Sandy kept on whistling, and took no notice 
of his companion until they had passed the Jones 
cottage, and were out upon the wild sea-shore, 
with the sea rumbling beside them as they 
walked; then he suddenly put his arm about 
her shoulder, and began speaking in a rather 
obscure fashion. 

**T don’t feel like I’d done right, and some- 
how I guess I have to pay for it, and pretty heavy 
too. It'll trouble you some, I’m afeard, and yet 
I can’t help hopin’ that it will; but it’s goin’ to 
come hardest to me, and it orter, for I suppose 
I brought it on myself. You see, I was clean 
gone over with the notion that my Ainly cared 
any thing about me, and I didn’t think of nothin’ 
but that. I ain’t much better now; only I see, 
afore it’s too late, that I ain’t done right—” 

“Sandy, what are you drivin’ at, talkin’ that 
queer kinder way?” Aileen interrupted him, 
with a perfectly perplexed voice. He looked 
round at her quickly. 

‘They'll starve, sure, ef I do what I said. 
We can’t get married, my dear. We can’t be 
Jined this time. Ef ever we come together 
again, that’s for you to say the word, and— God 
A’mighty help me,” he added, under his breath, 
as he saw her face grow dark. 

The little figure twisted away from his arm. 

“IT don’t rightly know what yer talkin’ about.” 

She heard the words, ‘‘ We can’t be married,” 
and suddenly there yawned at her feet the very 
pit which it had been predicted should be the 
Consequence of her falseness. Suddenly she was 
to be forced into the dishonest action with which 
she had been a thousand times twitted. All 





the latent anger that had been gathering in her 
heart for the idle gossips of the village seemed 
at once to be directed toward her lover. 

She had never seen Sandy like this before: 
his face so set and hard, so little tenderness in 
his voice. If she had been quieter, she might 
have understood how the man’s soul was labor- 
ing to do what he thought right—how great the 
sacrifice he was making. She tried still to 
speak calmly. 

‘*Say them words again: maybe I don't know 
what they mean.” 

Sandy’s voice was sullen and dogged as he 
answered her. He had a lurking fear lest, after 
all, Aileen should turn him from the course he 
had chosen. 

“*T say, I darsn’t marry you now, any way. 
Ef we was to get married now, we'd get paid up 
for it some time. Don’t you see how my old fool 
of a father will go and starve, along of them he’s 
brought home, ef I desert him now? Don’t ye 
see I ain’t got no right to live in happiness with 
my wife, Ainly, and them others a-dyin’ because 
I left ’em? We got to stop where we are; but, 
oh! you speak a kind word to help me along, for 
it’s the hardest stroke I ever pulled, and my 
heart's most broken, Aileen.” 

“Tf your heart’s broke, Sandy, it Il take more 
than me to mend it. Go away. I ain't got no 
words to help you. Ef you was scorched up 
with the wrong yer done me, I wouldn’t raise 
my hand to give you a drop of water. Ef you 
was to go blind this minute and walk into the 
sea, I wouldn’t raise my hand to help yer out. 
There ain’t nothing in my heart but hate, and 
that’s all for you, Sandy Coe! Go! Don't 
never speak to me again, nor look to me for pity 
nor kindness, for there’s none left. Go! go! go!” 

As she spoke she lifted her clasped hands 
above her head. The words came clear and 
slowly spoken, with a steady, low voice till the 
last; then they rose into a sort of cry. 

‘* Ainly,” he said, softly, ‘‘yer don’t mean 
that; ye’ll sorrow over what yer a-sayin’ some 
time, Ainly.” 

She cried out to him, ‘‘I ain’t no more!— 
that name yer said. You shall never call that 
again to me.” 

He raised his eyes that were wont to be so 
kind and blue: they were now almost without 
expression, and the color seemed to have left 
them. Aileen’s were black, luminous, terrible. 

She gave a gasp, partly a sob, partly a laugh, 
as she met his glance. She turned and ran swift- 
ly over the wet shingle, leaving Sandy broken- 
hearted on the shore. 

He stood as if fastened to the spot. His fig- 
ure had become like an old man’s. At length, 
as Aileen’s form disappeared among the houses 
of the village, Sandy Coe gently folded his arms 
upon his faithful breast, and walked down to his 
boat. Tommy was already installed there on 
one of the seats. He had collected a pile of 
pebbles and shells beside him, and‘ was busy 
pelting an old barrel that was floating on the 
water. He knew it was against the law to take 
stones into Sandy’s boat, and jumped out fast 
enough as he spied him coming; but when he 
saw his friend’s face his fear turned to curiosity 
and awe at the expression of solemn trouble 
there. 

‘“‘Did yer hurted yerself wif yer big knife, 
Coe?” he cried, full of sympathy. ‘‘I didn’t 
be welly bad; I only put ‘ittle ’tones, Coe, and 
throwed ’em all away again.” 

*T don’t care about ’em, sonny. No, I ain’t 
hurt. Run home, Tommy.” But before the 
child had moved to obey, Sandy snatched him in 
his great arms, and held him close a moment. 
‘*There! run along, quick.” 

While the daylight lasted he was busy getting 
the nets ready ; and when the night came down, 
cloudy and damp, Sandy covered himself with 
an old sea coat, and lay down to rest till the 
early morning. 

Four others were to go with him in his boat, 
and Jakey Coffin had promised to be ready with 
his dory to lend a hand at the other end of 
Sandy’s seine. The fog had not lifted when the 
fishermen came on the beach in the gray dawn. 

‘“‘Ef it don’t clear, there'll be some ugly 
weather, boys,” said Jakey Coffin. 

‘* What, Sandy! you here aready? Yer must 
’a laid out all night. Yer look kinder famished. 
What's the matter of ye? Had any breakfast?” 

It was Mrs. Coffin who spoke. She had come 
down with a pail of coffee for her husband to 
take along, and her quick eyes saw that all was 
not right with the young man. Sandy winced 
before her inquiring glance, and told probably 
the only story he was ever guilty of. 

“*Thank ye kindly, Miss Coffin; I had my 
breakfast afore I come out, and I’m all right, I 
guess,” 

He moved about more lively after this, trying 
to protect himself from the woman’s sharp looks, 
trying to hide his heavy heart and his sorrow. 

The boats pitched and trembled, then glided 
softly out over the waves—the two boats, with 
eight men in all for their crews. Out to sea they 
floated, and disappeared in the mist. 

Mrs. Coffin stood a moment on the sand and 
looked up, trying to see some pink promise of a 
bright morning. The air seemed gray and cold 
on every side. She shivered and hastened back 
to her cabin. 

Later in the day the wind rose, and the clouds 
changed from mere fog to black lowering masses. 
Mrs. Coffin saw Aileen pass her door, and called 
out to her that it was ‘‘nasty weather a-comin’ 
up, and they'd orter ’a had more sense than go 
sech-lookin’ times as this.” 

‘*Who's gone fishin’?” asked Aileen, inno- 
cently. As she spoke she turned a pale face with 
hollow eyes toward her neighbor. Mrs. Coffin 
started. 

‘* Why, your Sandy and my Jake. Didn't ye 
know ?” 

The color rose into Aileen’s face as she gave 





a queer little laugh. ‘‘ He ain’t nothing to me 
ever again,” she cried. ‘‘ Now go and tell how 
Aileen Craig has broke with Sandy Coe; how 
false she is. Ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Coffin had got a piece of news. She re- 

membered Sandy’s worn face that morning, and 
now Aileen’s quick words explained it all to her 
mind. She was a woman who could rejoice in 
a sympathetic way over the sorrows of her neigh- 
bors, when they accorded with her predictions, 
or were the natural fruits of her neglected ad- 
vice. 
‘¢ Well, well! ye don’t say so! It’s a sad 
thing all round. I thought the poor boy didn’t 
look just right this morning. So ye turned him 
off, after all, did yer, Aileen? I always did say 
you two uns wouldn’t hitch, somehow. Maybe 
Sandy warn’t good enough for ye, though I did 
think there was no better goin’ than him, and 
Coffin, too, always said it of Sandy. He was 
awful pale, come to think of it, and you don’t 
look very pert neither. Not that I ain’t goin’ to 
say nothin’ about it to nobody, for I don’t sup- 
pose ye want it talked about all over the place. 
Sech thing gets round fast enough of ’emselves 
without talkin’.” 

Still the storm came on, till by evening there 
blew a fierce gale, and the rain fell in torrents. 
The sea was lead-color and capped with whitest 
foam. It gurgled and advanced and rolled back, 
hissing, while the breakers boomed steadily over 
the bar. 

The boats had not come in. Indeed, a land- 
ing could hardly have been effected through 
those waves, and the only safety for the fisher- 
men was in keeping their boats far away from 
the breakers. 

Those in the village whose relations had gone 
with Sandy Coe wore sad faces, and collected in 
groups upon the shore. Aileen flitted like an 
uneasy ghost from one party to another, listening 
silently to their half-spoken surmises, asking no 
questions, and vanishing so soon as she was no- 
ticed. 

At last the village was still for the night. All 
the lights had been put out save one, where a 
girl’s face peered into the darkness through the 
little window-pane. Aileen could not rest. Her 
affrighted thought followed Sandy, from that ter- 
rible moment on the sand when she had so cru- 
elly denied him, out over the stormy water, till 
she found him, tempest-tossed and full of sorrow, 
far away in the night. 

She tried to forget the words she had spoken 
—they made her dizzy. She tried only to re- 
member what he had said long ago, ‘‘ My ainly 
luve, that prayed for me at sea;” how he had 
wondered if she would ever pray for him. As 
she thought the gracious tears rained from her 
hot eyes, and swift sped up to Heaven a little 
prayer that Sandy might be saved. 

As the morning dawned the wind blew more 
soft and kind; the sea had lost much of its 
fierceness. Aileen put out her little light, and 
noiselessly left the house, turning her steps to- 
ward the beach. On the ocean no boat could be 
seen; but as she looked a tender pink filled all 
the horizon, and the sky seemed to grow soft 
and luminous, expectant of the coming sun. 

Aileen sat down on the bank above the line 
of broken shells and sea-weed that marked the 
tide. Her hands played idly with the sand be- 
side her. She was still a long time, thinking, 
regretting, wishing, till she felt half crazed with 
the strength of her helpless desire, and she sprang 
up suddenly and stretched her arms out toward 
the sunrise, crying aloud, pitifully, ‘‘Sandy, 
come back to me! Oh, my dear Sandy, come 
back !” 

Her shrill voice flew away with the air, and 
she heard only the lap of the water as the foam 
crawled up the sand. A white gull rose and 
circled and swooped down close to the billows, 
and rested there. 

Her restless eyes scanned the expanse, and 
suddenly, far over the water, rising and disap- 
pearing, shining, dancing, bounding homeward, 
came two white boats! 

Aileen fell on her knees, trembling and joy- 
ful; but even as her lips formed words of thank- 
fulness, her eyes became riveted on something 
that the waves held in their grasp—that they 
now brought near the shore, now clasped again 
and carried out of sight. As she, breathless, 
watched for this again, the waters seemed to 
part before her piercing eyes, and show her the 
face of her lover. 

Upon the beach, far away from the reach of 
the storm, there lay an unused fishing-boat. 
The old rope that had so often helped to tie it 
secure was coiled up in the bow. Without a 
thought Aileen had seized this rope, and, hold- 
ing tightly with one hand, she forced her way 
through the incoming breaker as far as she could 
stand. Light as she was, and used to the surf, 
it needed all her presence of mind to keep above 
the shock of the wave as it rolled in, all her 
strength to hold the rope as the water retreated. 

Twice she had reached the floating form, and 
twice the waves had claimed their prey again. 
The third time she struggled to the land, and 
brought Sandy home. He lay there on the wet 
sand, peaceful and serene, while the little girl 
who had broken his fond heart, but who had 
loved him all the time, knelt by his side in an- 
guish. 

**Q God!” she whispered, ‘‘let Sandy know 
I loved him! Let Sandy forgive my wicked 
words.” Then, with tears, she bent above him 
and kissed his quiet face, moaning her love and 
the undying sorrow in her heart. 

The sun shone bright after the storm, and the 
village of Bender’s Tow woke up. The little 
houses opened, and the fishermen came out to 
wonder at the splendor of the morning. They 
found Aileen still kneeling by him. Gently 
chafing his cold hands, and whispering to him. 

The bo: 





ats came in, with only one less in their 
crews. When the storm began it was necessary 








that one other man should be in Jakey Coffin's 
boat, to help collect the heavy seine. Sandy of- 
fered to go. The transit from one boat to the 
other was safely effected, the net was partly in, 
when some wave, more sudden or higher than 
before, lurched the boat, and Sandy Coe was 
caught and dragged overboard with the net, and 
lost in the storm. 

After Aileen had grown quiet over her sor- 
row, one evening Elihu Brown came and spoke 
to her. He was a young married man, and had 
been on the sea with Sandy the night he was 
drowned. 

‘*Miss Aileen,” he said, ‘‘ there’s something I 
wanted to tell you, just, and nobody else. You 
know me and Sandy, bless him! was company in 
the boat together (my dear, I ain’t a-sayin’ this 
for to make you cry); and it seemed like he 
didn’t feel just right, and some of the fellers was 
joking him; but I didn’t say nothin’, for I know 
there’s a many things can trouble a man and him 
not want to speak; and toward night he'd been 
sittin’ quiet near me for a spell, and presently he 
touched me, and there was tears in his eyes, and 
says he, ‘ When we get ashore, Brown, I want 
you to tell Aileen Craig that nothin’ can’t take the 
love out of my heart for her. Yes,’ says he, 
speaking to himself, like, ‘I believe ef I was 
dead this minute it wouldn’t make no differ- 
ence.’ I was most afeard for him to go over to 
Jakey’s boat after the solemn way he spoke; 
but when he got safe over I didn’t think so 
much about it. Then all to onst somebody 
give a call, ‘Where's Sandy Coe!’ and sure 
enough, where was he? and he never screeched 
nor nothin’, but just went over with the net, and 
we never seen him again for the darkness and 
the storm! I thought maybe them words he 
spoke might be a comfort to you, Miss Aileen. 
Poor girl! you’ve sorrow enough.” 

‘*Thank you,” she said, gently, and patted 
him with her hand. Then he left her weeping 
silently. 


If you ever go to Bender’s Tow and see Aileen 
Craig as I saw her, the memory of her sad look 
will never leave you; you will learn then how 
remorse may crush, and how a longing and a 
hope may exalt the human face. She is very 
gentle and helpful to all around her, and believes 
firmly that she will meet Sandy again. Her dear- 
est possessions are a gold ring and a silken ker- 
chief stained with sea-water. 

The people have forgotten that these two hearts 
were ever separated by angry words, and still 
speak tenderly and with reverence of ‘ Aileen’s 
Lover.” 











“HIS NOSE OUT OF JOINT.” 


See illustration on page 445. 
Warart of the little new-comer, my boy, 
Who has put your small nose out of joint so com- 
pletely? 
And how do you like it, my poor little man, 
To find yourself “‘ shipped” all so surely and neatly ? 
Oh, what of the snug place on dear mamma’s knee, 
Where you've listened to stories so fine by the hour? 
And what of the days when you reigned a small king, 
And ruled o’er the household with terrible power? 


Do not be wrathy, but stifle your sighs, 
As the senior of two little mites of humanity. 
Where is your pride? Think no more of your none, 
But view all the points of the case with urbanity. 
From bundles of flannel and troublesome robes 
You’ve made your escape, and have lived through 
the process, 
While this little disjointer of your royal nose 
The woes of an infant must suffer in doses. 


Just think how complete your revenge is to be! 
There’s—well, let me see—paregoric and gruel 
And peppermint tea, and—the nurse only knows 
How many more things that are equally cruel! 
He has got to endure the same number of pins 
With which you were scratched when you were 
“the new-comer.” 
Oh, you'll have your revenge all complete, never fear! 
And your nose will be healed with the coming of 
summer. 





THE CIRCUS IN OUR VILLAGE. 


See illustration on page 444. 

J k= circus season is upon us, and our coun- 

try readers will appreciate the pictures we 
place before them. The first tableau represents 
the big elephant which is the unfailing accom- 
paniment of all menageries, and the chief at- 
traction in the eyes of the youngsters, ranking 
even above the monkeys, the clown, and the 
man who puts his head into the lion’s mouth. 
The elephant’s charm is his excessive affability. 
He suffers himself to be patted and poked in 
the side, and extracts apples and oranges from 
the pockets of the boys with a truly Turveydrop 
condescension, which almost overwhelms the Lil- 
liputians thus favored. He therefore always 
makes a triumphal entry into the town, escort- 
ed by all the boys and girls who are fortunate 
enough to be able to swell his train. In the 
second tableau the circus is a thing of the past, 
and the urchins are trying to recall its lost glo- 
ries by gymnastic feats of their own in emula- 
tion of its acrobats, while their playfellows look 
on with wonder and applause. 








A REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS. 


T is said that a solution of two-thirds of a 

pound of Castile-soap to a gallon of water 
laid on a damp wall as a wash, and next day 
followed by another wash of alum water—two 
ounces dissolved in a gallon—will cure the in- 
convenience, and prevent any further recurrence 
of it. It is so simple a thing that housekeepers 
troubled with damp places in their dwellings will 
be glad to try it for themselves, 
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NOW AND THEN. 


Come sit beside me, dearest— 
For cold the night winds blow— 
hor by the pine-wood’s cheerful blaze 
Bay . of long ago.” 
"a in the merry spring-tide, 
lark sang in the sky, 
Two-children played, 
A boy and maid, 
Light-heartea—you and I. 


And many years rolled O’er us, 
Bright springs with sun and show’rs, 
And summers with their wealth of bloom 
And plenitude of flow’rs. 
*Twas eve in golden autumn, 
The blackbird whistled nigh, 
A man and maid 
Sat in the shade, 
Two Jovers—you and I. 


And now ’tis winter dreary ; 
The snow lies on the ground; 
The sky is dark, and raves the wind 
Our forest home around ; 
But light is in our dwelling, 
And sweet the hours go by, 
The happy life 
Of man and wife, 
Two lovers—you and I. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dor anv 81s.—Make your striped cambric dress with 
2 double-breasted loose front polonaise like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VI. Put two rows of 
large pearl buttons down the front. 

Moruzr.—We do not propose to give further pat- 
terns of dolls’ clothes at present. 

B. F. B.—Sheer batiste polonaises are not lined. 
Lower skirts are made of the batiste, and trimmed 
with gathered or else pleated floances. 

Lizz1z B.—Read “‘ Colored Grenadines” in Bazar No. 
26, Vol. VI. The piqué would look well, made as you 
suggest. 

ILL1Z.—If you have no conversational powers, and 
don’t know what to do with yourself in company, we 
can only advise you to preserve a discreet silence, by 
virtue of which you may gain the reputation of ex- 
ceeding wisdom.—You will probably find the recipes 
you want in the “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

W. M. R.—The Emperor Napoleon I. was in Spain 
in 1808, when he encountered the British troops under 
Sir John Moore after the fall of Madrid. 

J. D. B. E.—The kind of articles in demand for dif- 
ferent periodicals varies too much to be described in a 
brief paragraph. You will find it difficult to obtain 
such a position as you aspire to without influence or 
experience, and you can only gain the latter by writ- 
ing upon the topics with which you are familiar, and 
sending your articles to the journals for which they 
seem best suited. If you have capabilities for journal- 
ism, the fact will soon develop itself; if not, we advise 
you to adopt some other calling. Write on whatever 
paper you please, but don’t roll your MS. 

Bainvitiiers.—Fredegonda was a Frankish queen, 
the wife of Chilperic I. and the rival of the celebrated 
Brunhilda. By aseries of intrigues and assassinations 
she rose from the humble condition of a waiting-maid 
to that of Queen of Neustria. Her long life was a ro- 
mance of cruelty and crime. Olympia Mancini was 
the favorite niece of Cardinal Mazarin. Griselda isa 
legendary personage whose story is designed to incul- 
cate the passive obedience of the wife to the husband. 
Meenads was a name applied to the Bacchantes in 
allusion to their frenzied movements. The basilisk 
was a fabulous animal whose gaze was supposed to 
have the power of enchantment. We have not room 
to reply to your other questions, which, moreover, 
you will find in ordinary books of reference. 

Mars. M. L, H.—Narrow one stitch twice in succes- 
sion in each of the rounds referred to (16th, 18th, and 
20th), thus six stitches altogether; the work should be 
turned and bound off. 

Cotontes.—We can give you no definite information 
about the proposed Dominican colony. You had bet- 
ter address the officers of the Samana Bay Company, 
who are well known to the public. 

Errirz.—We have never heard of the book you name, 

K. L, A.—The selection you mention is probably a 
fugitive piece, which has never been republished in 
this country. We can find no trace of it. 

Ca.irornta.—Middlemarch will be sent you by Har- 
per & Brothers on receipt of $3 50, cloth, or $1 50, 
paper. 

Tont.—We don’t know any thing about the legend. 

M. F. K——y.—Grass-eating animals are called 
graminivorous. Consult some natural history for 
your list of vertebrate animals, for which we have 
not room. 

Constant Reaper.—Consult a numismatist. We 
can not dispose of coins, nor have we any means of 
estimating their value. 

A. B. P.—There is an English translation of the 
Nibelungen Lied extant. 

Horranst De T.—You can hardly be in earnest in 
requesting us to see the proprietor of a theatre and 
make arrangements with him for engaging a girl of 





S, H.—It is impossible to fix a standard for govern- 
esses’ salaries, 0 much depends on circumstances. 

Etta R. D.—We should not think that school 
friends who had once been intimate would pause to 
consider which should make the first advance on meet- 
ing again. Etiquette is a very good thing within due 
bounds, but there are occasions when the natural im- 
pulses of the heart are safer guides than any conven- 


nal rules. 

Ina.—The marriage laws vary in the different States, 
and what would be legal in one would sometimes not 
constitute’ a valid ceremony in another.—Harper & 
Brothers do not publish any works on phonography. 

Lzrrpvs.—The refrain, “And now my spinning is 
all done,” is from A Year's Spinning, by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. We can not answer your Other question. 

Ounanpos.—The poem, Nell Latine’s Wedding, was 
published about two years ago in Seribner’s Monthly. 

Evetiva.—It seems to us that your course has 
been moet reprehensible in taking advantage of your 
friend’s hospitality to engage the affections of her 
suitor; and we think that your own sense of honor 
ought to make you discourage his attentions, and do 
all in your power to repair the evil you have caused. 

Sussoriser.—Give your mocking-bird the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg mixed with a boiled potato daily, a 
piece of apple once a week, and occasionally a little 
bread soaked in milk. The prepared food which can 
be bought for sixty cents a quart at the bird stores 
gives variety to the diet; and the meal worms, costing 
from fifty cents to a dollar a hundred, are liked, and 
also do good, given one a day. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com.]} 





Ir an article is to be judged by - peeety s or suc- 
cess, the Wilson Sewing-Machine is certainly ahead of 
all competitors, as all the other comnguniar increase 
combined does not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We 
would advise our readers to call and see a machine 
that can achieve such wonders, at the office of the 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, 
and warranted for five years. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the United 
=. The Company want agents in country towns. 
—{ | 





Corvine Wuret.—B 
vented Caving Wheel patterns may be transferred 
e! 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable‘and harmless. 


. ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS. 








and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
a Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 








use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE - 


PAT. SEWING-MACHINE FANS. 


‘LNGDV Z10S 
“If a ae Save 


=< vs 
Gi4i fA di Nae 


"IB8IIOG eUuoO eo0ttg 
"HIOX MON ‘ooNgS 
y 290107 88 2 Aempeorg 6S 


WORK & COMFORT COMBINED. 
Sample sent by mail on i of price. 
Taman Wanted. 


Alice and Phebe Cary, 


“The Latest Poems,” 
Never before collected, of these popular writers, has 
just been published by HURD & HOUGHTON, New 
York, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, in one hand- 
some volume. Price $2. The book is edited by Mary 
Cixmmezs Ames, whose touching 


Memorial of Alice & Phebe Cary 


(same publishers, same price, 2 steel portraits) every 
one has been reading this season. 











SOMETHING ? 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS, 





New York. ‘80LB y ait DRUGGISTS SY THE ORTOLAN. 
PEERLESS FURNITURE. 


Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, § Drawers. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


pe Lean TE 








from forty quarts. Call and 
from tie to ” H ae zt BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


‘aes Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 











sixteen off-hand. As this is no part of our busi 

‘we must respectfully decline the honor you propose 
us. It may be well to state in this connection, for 
the benefit of sundry correspondents, that we have no 
facilities for procuring employment for any one, and 
that such applications will be in vain. 

Marau.—The French marriage laws are very pecul- 
iar, and none but a lawyer could safely decide the 
question you put. 

Cunperetia.—You should of course invite a gentle- 
man to call on you after you have partaken of his hos- 
pitality, and equally of course he should announce his 
presence when he calls for you to drive with him. 

Roszrt J. D.—We have never seen any works on 
the art of decorating shop-windows; such, however, 
may exist in the French language. 

Anxrety.—You should rise on being introduced to 
your friend’s visitor, and also on bidding her adieu; 
you should not, however, outstay a caller who comes 
after you. You should always rise when a visitor 
takes his leave of you, whether the gentleman of the 
house is present or not.—We can not tell you where to 
procure the article you name. 

Karr A.—You owe the bride a call after attending 
the wedding. We can not pronounce on your other 
question. 

Niva.—Don’t know. 

Annora.—Onr oninion of fortnne-tellers, clairvoy- 
ants, etc., is given in a few worde: as a class they are 
dangerous tricksters, that are best let alone. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Pave = non - Se in 
ce Capes, Collarett ich ce Ti 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, ae, &e.” 


LADIES? RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 








IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 





WARREN WARD & CO. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Ret Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of 
be found in this city; and, with t 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest 

COUNTRY 


GES A SPECIALTY.” 
15 & T SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY 


“THREE. PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single es sent 
yeetee, $1 00. Every color and size. A fin nch 
oven Corset ; oe or . 00. To avoid ace send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
53 Sth Ave., N.Y. City. 


that can 
close money-mar- 












‘ IVAN 
75 Vt 





Sold by all Druggists. 





enmportant to I to Ladios.—throngh the 

agente & Brothers, New 

York, we are enabled to my in the hands of Twenty 

Loony (20,000) Women the means by which they 
rt themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This aa er is extended to every industrious woman 

the United States, especially to atypia 

offer, the 


mr aleuay woman og hy reads this. Notice.— 
Full ponies will_be sent on rece ey of postage 
stamp. Address 
543 eestone, ‘New York. 
TOWER HILL HOUSE, 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 2éth. 





Late of 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh 


we d pri 
ASTHM A Se Urn E circular an a address 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED hdtv 


SANTA  |funce,ac- Send 50cts, tor Guide- 


BARBARA. | B30: ier, otha Barbas va 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Muze. L, CENDRiER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 


t., New 














ma ALE YY! 


Is REMOVAL. 
removed his well-kno 
L. SHAW tit ieubisnmen 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and leave to call 
psy attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
of the best ory of hair only, of 
his o own importation and man 
As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been ak os by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisem: bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of | ne ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
All Hair used in my establishment I im 
manufacture myself, rll is of the best 
and if any y amet oom rove that I use in my goods 
any other ity but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese ee which is genes 9 eee to by other 
dealers, will the ees 
Ican offer t to the public in acemnente which can not 
be Pi pone ee by any of my competitors, 
All goods w. ITED 48 REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, . ounces weight, - $5 
do, 6 
8 


t and 
ity only; 


Do. 22 do. do. do - = - 
do. ‘ do do - - 
do 4 do. do - - -1000 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
“a Curls, natural C A 
inc Loo 00. 24-inch, +9 7 tee $4 00. 


25 cen‘! 
BRANCH sTonE, 363, ‘on AVENUE, 


Ladies’ own Hair ae pon seg cane styles, 

Combings hoe by af 50 cents per ounce. . 

Goods sent C.0. D. on receipt of col- 
or and money in aaere P.O, Onder. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Biron S WORKER 


on at at. June a ST 1871._ Awarded first 

“: nat aha Institute Fairs ee 

s one of e 

gh fa taaieeale Worker can So 
child can work a more perf 

it than the most ced han 

- it. Local oad te trav 

















with sam) pl f our new and n l way of aa 

- R. o and nove! conv i 

sent by ma any address on receipt of 65 gy 4 

Gress Wit BSTER M'F’G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


HALLOCR’S 


FISHING TOURIST, 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hattocx, 
Secretary of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park As- 
sociation.” Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 





Pusiisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta@~ Hazrrz & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 





ROTECT 
Child's 


our 


(Price $15 00. 


tors from $7; C 


to 
— Baby Sum rs, 
ping Horses, &T oys. 
Send = circular to 
; a Sia Broady ad te 
= y roadway, Op) 
> st. Broaden oped 
(Patent Canopy put on any carriage.) 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts £ Drawers. 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 
Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


These Dress Shi are man- 
wees of light BUCKSKIN 

and OIL ILE" and is the onl 
article in ~ market that w 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress thoro’ They 
are extremely lig’ 
ible, worn without the slight- 
PR ae ty oe 
tained in tion. ld by t-class 
and Fm Pacem Houses in the city. D. C. DHALL & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. B’way, N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER) 20s, phwayy, 
* Son, ee 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS ¢ ORG. first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, LA ex- 
tremely low prices ena part: cash, a 
balance in small month ts. New 7 
= first-class e BEANS, all oy 
im er 
$7 78. 2° BLE REED O7 xo NS, '¢ $100: 
4 


upward, 


ates CONCERTO io PAnLG mee 


the most 
tone ever dans my tthe ‘to 0 STOP 
isthe best ever placed pecuiis n. tee gh 
St Oe eee Trine ond 

E of wi 

a tae Varo wha pie 
the HUMAN 

liberal, ILLUSTRATED CATA Minitore, Churc ILED 
Soronestamp. A liberal discount 
Sunday-Schools, Lodges,4c. AGENTS W 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence, 
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ARNOLD, CON STABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 


&e., &c. 

Closing sale of the LATEST IMPORTATIONS, prior 
to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers. 


PARIS AND CITY MADE GARMENTS. 
All the NOVELTIES in 


AK LO. 
JACKETS. SILK, LACE 





AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Also, 
THREAD & LLAMA LACE ‘POINTES & SACQUES, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 
IN BAREGE, CHALLIE, GRENADINE, 
and various other descriptions in the above "mae 
forming the } assortment to be found 
the city, and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in great variety, PARIS-MADE 

and of our own manufacture, 
HILDREN’S SUITS, in all the fashion- 


als. 

“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” Paris-made and our 
own manufacture. 

PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 

LA AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 

CORSETS in great variety. HOOP-SKIRTS, PAN- 


: INFANTS’ WEAR 


Of Every Description Ready Made and to Order. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX” a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


EHRICHS, 


287& 289 8th Ave.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Leg, Wo ©. D. package subject to examina- 
tion before acceptance. }OHIRICH & Cco., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of ee in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve: 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 


ie 








We are confident that this premium 
hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-p ates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The — represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
8 lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
Sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
| NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
‘ OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENS. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 



















P; Howell, &  Jmaw j, Philadelphia JF. wards, St. 
Pamphioe. . ogg, cago, Send for 
Recommend: physician mothers. Re- 
tains er diaper and is oro wr 
Bday NY. al wed purges Dia afliny 
N.Y. by Ste 
‘ H. G. Norton, and Fancy and Dry 
Goods Stores. Ask 
of Eureka it Diaper Co. Pt , 3 f 





MAUDIE MORE. 


SONG AND CHORUS, - - - - By Areen Prroy. 
is ce, Voice and Piano, 30 cts. 
One of the most beautiful — ever composed.” 
E. A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 








A NEW PERFUME 






A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 








Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


\ Mx For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
/ \\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
Tl ; \\} ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. Numerous Testimo- 
nmials in its favor are ig re- 
— from all parts of the United 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALOWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxotp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, Agents, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
ogee by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 

















Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ cccccccee No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ a 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to eg 


8 Py old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ears old)........ St and an ine nde dit lemalie “ss 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 yoeee old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)............esseeeeee 38 
F. W. “ 


N 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
a OE ca cnndccvccnnsvaadncndnaed “44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
SMOKIN AP 





TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Pos' 
Over-skirt, and be Skirt 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQ a 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt................... a 
ALBERT VICTOR — SUIT (for boy : 


fro’ 8 old( . 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... aot 





years old) 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
Mac ccacsectauaes it 


OLM. ACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “* 41 
DOUBLE TAL APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT........... in nane “a 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years Old)...........seeees. “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
tg om REDINGOTE WALK- a 


N 

VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)............ caeaaee aadascaenee °° OM 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQ' with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and hain t- Mbicdcicecdhadsncsccednchae oo @ Th 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blous 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)..... enn ae 
SLERVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... 
ee meee REDINGOTE WALKING 


UIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT........ idea aia «© 98 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... s 98 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 












For Cleansing the Teeth. 


Werenn Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
< by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


rT. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 














~4 _ 

ME Ea ees Pcturen(™ et 
It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper’s Macazinz, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 





Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Hareer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WeEkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrerer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ApvErtisine In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Ha: 3 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ” 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
PR 





ors You ask WHY we can sell First 
>290., Class 7 Octave Piau or $2902 


r ct. profit. 
no pA it ap direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. le 5 Years. Send for 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
a a and Territories. Please state where you saw 
notice. 

U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “fvtry ‘where 


Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ph noe 2 —— will ong he of co 
ing wor, mai repost, lo any par’ 
the United States, on canara qeice, 


Sa Harrrn’s Cararocus mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. ” ” 


1 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July. 


IL 
ANCCONTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Fornry. 12mo, Cluth, $2 00. 
Til. 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pam Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
Iv. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
gy Pag oe Belgium, pg gy Aus- 
ria, Italy, Sicily, ypt, a, Turke reece, 
Switzerland, Russia, La ln oy Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxs Frr- 
River. Twelfth Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, ‘ocket- 
Book form, $6 00, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Srznozr F. Barrp, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

VL 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; —s Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. ustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


VIII. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Catzs Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


Ix. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartrs Hatt.ook, Secretary 
of the ‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


> = 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frev- 
ER1I0K ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
8 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





x 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. = Wikre Couns, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
— “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


2. 

‘«¢HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID.” By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘‘ Walter Goring,” 
pe a Leigh,” “Played Ont,” &., &c. Svo, Paper, 

cen 


3. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harriet Margringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


4. 
LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
“ Grif,” ** Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o'-Grass," &ec. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00, 


5. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payrn, Author of 
“Carlyon's Year,” ‘‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” ** Found Dead,” 
**One of the Family,” ‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


we 6. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taaogeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


% 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. B L. Butwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
Pelham,” ‘‘ Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rosrson, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Christie’s Faith,” ‘Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. 

TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Bravpon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
** Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorcz 
Ex1ot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

ll 


ROBIN GRAY. By Cuarzes Grenson, “Anthor of 
“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Anntz Tnomas, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” “False 
Colors,” “Played Out,” ‘The Dower House,” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Only Herself,” “ Playing for High Stakes," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





AGENTS Krmce tre Co. 009 Contes Sts N.Y. 


$25 A DAY. new. G16. SHAW,Biddetord, ite 


W A NTED AGENTS, to sell new 
and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Publie Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, b 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healt 3 The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 
we” AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour, C, M. LININGTON, Chicago, 
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_HARPER’S BAZAR. 





_ [Juny 12, 1873, 








FACETIZ. 
Tux latest in the way of 
an Indiana ed- 


SEL¥-EV1-DENTAT.— A bo- 
tanical journal has the fol- 
lowing among its list of ar. 
ticles :. “* The tion of 
Gums in Plants.” While 


tious matter into scientific 
papers, we admit that we 
ve up the conundrum. 
plants have n0 teetli, we 
can’t see what "so gums 
could be W them. 


aan cai z 
A young lady learning tg 


spell wants to know 
ere’s aheinlove? Gen- 


erally. 
uest- 
*faken 





A hotogrigher 
ed ‘Eat hi gn 
from Life,” should be his 
epitaph. 


—_—@——— 

A piano-forte maker says 
that, of all manufactured 
things, pianos bear the no- 
Slant auasnotes, anes the 
are classified as grand, 
square, and upright. 

—_—>————_ 


Why are all washer-wom- 
en great travelers? — Be- 
cause they are continually 
crossing the line and run- 
ning from pole to pole, 


A professor’s wife, who 
occupied herself sometimes 
in assisting her husband in 
making casts of interesting 
objects of geology and nat- 
ural history, also for her 
own pleasure sometimes 
made flowers and fruits of 
wax and other materials; 


she had become quite a 

successful expert in this welcomin’ a Friend!” 

line, she found that al- 

most always her efforts 

were criticised by her friends. Once she passed a large apple 

round, and stated her confidence that this time she had been 
uite successful in her imitation of nature’s product; but her 


riends were, a8 usual, not of her opinion. One criticised the . 


shape, saying it would be more natural if it were not so globular; 
another criticised the golors, and said it was better than other 
imitations, but she had not quite hit that natural indescribable 
— which distinguishes the natural apples from the imi- 

tions: almost every one had some fault to find. After the ap- 
ple had been passed round and had come into her hands again, 
she ate it without saying any thing. Her friends had been criti- 
cising a real apple. : 


A COMPLIMENT ? 


Reoror. “‘ Well, Thomas, and what did you think of the bish- 
op’s sermon last Sunday ?” 

Tummas. ‘ Sorr, oi didn’t loike it a bit; it was by fur too plain 
and simple to suit me. Oi loikes a sermont whut joombles the 
joodgment and confoozles the senses, and oi never come acrost 
one to come up to yerself for preachin’ they !” 


—=_>—_—_—. 
POETIC REFLECTION. 

The aid that Art to Nature pays 
Quite to forbid we ne’er can hope; 
For who e’en Venus’ self could praise, 
If Venus were unhelped by soap? 
—— ees 


“Mr. Speaker,” exclaimed a member of Congress, “ my col- 
league taunts me with a desire for fame. Iscorn the imputation, 
Sir. Fame, Sir! What is fame? It is a shaved pig, with a 
greased which slips through the hands of thousands, and 
then is accidentally caught by some lucky fellow that happens to 
hold on to it. I let the greased-tail quadruped go by me with- 
out an effort to clutch it, Sir!” 


2 

“* What’s the use in these days trying to be honest ?” exclaimed 
a grumbler. 

‘Oh, = ought to try it once and see,” retorted one of his 
companions. ; 

A letter addressed to “The Devil” is lying in the post-office at 
Lafayette, Indiana, and the postmaster thinks he’ll have to send 
it to Washington. ° 


A traveler in Wales, seeing a sign over the door with this one 
word, ‘‘ Agorsequrdere,” asked the woman what she sold, when 
said she did not sell any thing, but that ‘‘agues was cured 

ere.’ 
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“REASON IN WOMAN.” 


Younc Wire. “ Harry dear, I’ve had a Talk with the Servants this Morning, and I’ve 
agreed to Raise their Wages. They said every thing was so Dear now—Meat was so High, 
and. Coal had Risen to such a Price, and every thing— I thought this was Reasonable, 
because I’ve so often heard You complain of the Same Thing.” 




















Jenkins, having invited Arabella to take a Glass of Soda-Water, discovers that he has left his Pocket-Book 
at Home. TABLEAU 
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; Mivvins (he doesn't “take” well) thought there was a chance for him, having heard that the new English photographers, Partouche & Co., “retain a Staff of 
but notwithstanding that Artists who are exclusively engaged in sudping to impart an unconstrained grace of ‘ pose’ and character ttle Foti a the attitudes of their numerous Sitters 1” 

Artist (fixing M.'s hand, so as to show his diamond ring). “There, Sir! *Enery, bring the ’Ead-Rest !? (4% winces.) ‘ Now, Sir, fix the Heyes, and Imagine you’re court asked to be excused 
(Vo! It was a failure! Mivvins does not “take” well. 














A BEavtTiFUL INVENTION, 
—A man has invented a 
little machine for remoy- 
the shells from chest- 
nuts and. pea-nuts. It is 
made to fit over the nose; 
the breath passing from 
the nostrils furnishes the 
motive power; the nuts are 
drop into the hopper 
on top, and the meat or 
shelled nut is dropped into 
the month of the eater 
below. ‘It is noiseless in 
its working, and gentlemen 
or ladies who ‘have been 
debarred from attending 
church because they were 
not allowed to “crunch” 
nuts can now experience 
a new pleasure. 
——————->—__—_ 

A Famury Mrxtvurzrt.— 
An English correspondent 
writes: ‘“‘ There are in the 
parish of bane four 

mates. residing in the 
same cottage —first, two 
sisters, two mothers, two 
mothers-in-law, two aunts, 
son and daughter, son-in- 
law and daughter-in-law, 
niece and nephew, two 
cousins, husband and wife. 
All this og ge is 
comprised in the above- 
mentioned four residents.” 

UE ae 

A scientific friend, who 
has been reading with 
os patience an exhaust- 

ve treatise on the “ veloc- 
ity of light,” says that he 
now knows how it is that 
‘his fing bills run up so 
rapidly. 
Z ea 
= 3 The society formed by 
the girls of the San Fran- 
cisco High School for the 
suppression of slang has 
been disbanded. The sec- 
tary says, ‘‘It played it- 
self out” and “gave itself 
away.” 
—_—\————_ 
A juror in a criminal 


the other day because he 

had conscientious scruples 

about sending a man to 
rison. He said he thought there was too much false swearing 

cone and he knew how it was himself. Further examination 

developed the fact that he had been in _— himeelf for high- 

way soubery, assault and battery, and larceny. The court ex- 
used him. 


ci 
ep 
An artist has been painting herrings with red paint and blue 
spots, and they were sold for speckled trout. 


_ > 
A sensitive Epiror..—The pursuit for information is some- 
times attended with difficulties, even in San Francisco. One in- 
ee, who applied to the Chronicle for information as to where 
ain obtain is wife, is cruelly rebuffed, the only reply vouch- 
safed him being this: ‘‘ Upon any subject of a public nature we 
never refuse to throw the desired light. But this is altogether 
a different thing. It is a family matter with which we do not 
care to meddle. Cain died some time before many of us were 
born, and such idle curiosity regarding the family of a de- 
ceased person we gm as reprehensible, and calculated to vio- 
late the sanctities of domestic life. For these reasons, and be- 
cause we do not wish to injure the feelings of the relatives of the 
deceased, we decline to answer the question.” 


—_—_>—_— 

DIsaGREEABLE PurLosoriuy.—A daughter is almost always right 

when she endeavors to imitate her mother; but it is doubtful 

whether the mother is equally right when, at a certain period of 
life, she tries all she can to imitate her daughter. 


—_—>————_ 

Makers of fishing tackle complain of the scarcity of feathers for 
the manufacture of artificial flies. One of them says that all the 
feathers have flown to the heads of women, who are little better 
than artificial flies themselves, with the hooks very well concealed. 


—_— 
A Chicago man has fitted up a fiddle to play by steam. 
—_———~. 


This is the way in which a reporter can write up a city sunset, 
when he gives his mind to it: ‘As the lengthening shadows 
merge one into another, betokening the end of day, the ridges 
and spires of the city seem girt with molten gold, while the mel- 
lowed light of the declining sun falls upon them, and soon upon 
all a ruby tinge o’erflows.” Very good, but how about a lady’s 
nose ? , 
_ “How on earth do you manage?” asked a gentleman of two 
inseparable loungers. ‘‘ You are always together, you never do 
any thing, and yet you always have plenty of money.” ¥ 

= Simp est thing in the world, my dear fellow,” was the canci¢ 
reply. ‘‘ We borrow of one another.” 














“THOSE CHATELAINE UMBRELLAS!” 














